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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Central Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Peoria, Thursday, Friday and Saturday, March 
20, 21 and 22, 1924. The executive committee consisting 
of County Superintendent C. I. Martin of Pekin, City 
Superintendent S. K. McDowell of Bloomington, and 
Professor M. J. Holmes of Normal, are already making 
earnest efforts to secure the best talent available for this 
meeting. 

Southwestern Division of the I. S. T. A., East St. 
Louis, Thursday and Friday, April 3 and 4, 1924. 
Speakers already engaged: Dr. E. B. Bryan, President 
of Ohio University; Dr. Hugh Black, President of 
Union Theological University, New York; and Dr. 
Henry VanDyke. 

Illinois State Teachers’ Association, Seventieth An- 
nual Meeting, Springfield, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday, December 26, 27 and 28, 1923. 

Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., Chicago, 
February 24 to 28, 1924. 

National Education Association, Washington, D. C., 
June 29 to July 5, 1924. 


STATE SPELLING CONTEST 


The State Spelling Contest will be held this year at 
the new high school building at 9:00 a. m. on Wednes- 
day, December 26. 


SPECIAL SOCIAL FEATURES 


The Chicago Division will have an informal party 
Wednesday evening, just after the evening meeting, at 
the St. Nicholas Hotel, to which all delegates and mem- 
bers of the I. S. T. A. are cordially invited. Music will 
be provided for dancing. 

The President and Board of Directors of the I. 8. 
T. A. will hold a reception at the Leland Hotel on Thurs- 
day evening immediately after the evening meeting. 
Music will be provided for dancing. 


SPECIAL CALL TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 


It is likely that a brief but fitting exercise will be 
earried out at the state meeting in memory of the 
teachers who have passed to the great beyond since our 
last meeting. 


It would at least be well to have a list of such de- 
ceased teachers in the hands of the secretary by Decem- 
ber 15, and not later than December 20. County super- 
intendents of schools should send the names of deceased 
teachers at once to Secretary R. C. Moore, Carlinville, 


Illinois. 


WHO ARE DELEGATES? 


The delegates to the Representative Assembly of the 
I. S. T. A. to meet in Springfield this month are: 

1. The members of the Governing Committees. 
These are the members of the present State Association 
Committees on Appropriations, Legislation and Resolu- 
tions. They were elected by their several Divisions last 
year, 1922. 

2. All ex-presidents of the State Association. 

3. All presidents-elect of the Divisions. These are 
the presidents elected by the several Divisions this 
year, 1923. 

4. The regular delegates appointed by each of the 
Divisions on the basis of one for each hundred members 
enrolled. These are the delegates appointed this year, 
1923. If any delegate cannot attend the State Meeting, 
he should assign his duties to some regularly appointed 
alternate who can and will attend. 


REDUCED RAILROAD RATES 


ImporTANT Norice TO DELEGATES AND MEMBERS 


A reduction of one and one-half fare for the round 
trip on the ‘‘Certificate Plan’’ will apply for members 
(also dependent members of their families) attending 
the meeting of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association 
to be held in Springfield on December 26-28. The 
arrangement will apply to all the territory in Illinois 
and to all steam roads and to the Illinois Traction 
System. 

When you purchase your ticket to Springfield, pay 
full fare one way and, if it is 67 cents or more, ask for a 
certificate. If the agent has no certificate, take a re- 
ceipt. Get your certificate validated, Wednesday after- 
noon or evening if possible, at the Springfield meeting; 
and if 250 or more such certificates are validated, your 
certificate will entitle you to a half-fare ticket home by 
the same route you came. 
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PROGRAM 


Inurnois STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Centennial Bldg., Dec. 26, 27 and 28, 1923 


First GENERAL SESSION 
Wednesday Evening, December.26 
7:30—Music, Girls’ Glee Club, Ridgley 
yr Springfield; Miss Swain in 


1:45—all .~ Order by President Wm. B. 
Owen. 
Greetings, Governor Len Small. 
Presentation of Honors to Successful 
Contestant in the State Spelling Con- 
test, Roy L. Moore. 

8:15—President’s Address, Mr. William 
B. Owen. 

9:00—Address: ‘‘One Viewpoint on Agri- 
cultural Economics,’’ Mr. Aaron 
Sapiro, San Francisco, California. 

10:00—Appointment of Committees. 

10:10—Meeting of Committee on Nomina- 
tions. Mrs. Bertha S. Armbruster, 


Chairman 

(This committee is made up of the 
three governing committees—that is, 
the Committee on Appropriations, 
Legislation and Resolutions.) 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday Morning, December 27 
9:00—Report of Committee on Credentials. 

Mr. E. C. Pruitt, Springfield, 
Chairman. 
Motions Introducing New Business. 
9:20—Report of the Secretary, Mr. Robert 
C. Moore. 
9:40—Report of the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
McIntosh. 
9:50—Report of the State Director of the 
N. E. A., Mrs. Sarah L. Thomas. 
10:10—Report of Committee on Legislation. 
Mr. E. C. Fisher, Chairman. 
10:40—Report of Committee on Revision of 
Constitution. Mr. Leo. B. Klinge, 
Chairman. 
11:00—Address: ‘‘The Social Value of Lit- 
erature,’’ Dr. BR. L. Lyman, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


Tuirp GENERAL SESSION 


Thursday Afternoon, December 27 
1:45—Music; Group of Songs, Third 
Grade Pupils, Lincoln and Matheny 
Schools, Springfield; Miss Lloyd in 
charge. 
2:00—Report of Committee on Resolutions. 
Mr. O. L. Manchester, Chairman. 
2:20—Address: ‘‘Combining English and 
Social Science,’’ Dr. R. L. Lyman, 
University of Chicago. 
Motions Introducing New Business. 
3:15—Address: ‘‘The Fundamentals of a 
Progressive Education,’’ Mr. Frank 
D. Slutz, Dayton, Ohio. 
Unfinished Business. 


FourTH GENERAL SESSION 


Thursday Evening, December 27 
7:30—Music; Springfield High School 
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Male Quartet; Miss Berghofer in 


ge. 
: **Main Streets of the East 
est,’? Miss Florence M. Hale, 
Department of Education, Maine. 
Announcements. 
8:50—Address: ‘‘The Making of a Great 
Race,’’ Dr. Edward A. Steiner, Grin- 
nell College, Iowa. 


* 10:00—Reception, Officers to Delegates and 


Members; Leland Hotel. 


FirrH GENERAL SESSION 
Friday Morning, December 28 
8:45—Report of Board of Directors, Presi- 
dent William B. Owen. 
9:00—Report of Committee on Appropria- 
tions. Mrs. Bertha S. Armbruster, 
Chairman. 
9:15—Report of Committee on Publicity. 
mews Carleton W. Washburne, Chair- 


9:30—Report of Committee on Nomina- 
tions. Mrs. Bertha S. Armbruster, 
Chairman. 
Election. 
9:45—Report of Auditing Committee. 
10:00—Report of Committee on Teacher 
Training. Mr. ‘David Felmley, 
Chairman. 
10:15—Address: ‘‘The Challenge of the 
Rural School,’’? Miss Florence M. 
Hale, Maine. 
New Business. 
Unfinished Business. 
12:00—Adjournment. 


County SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION 
Senate Chamber, 1:30 p. m., Thursday 
President, Francis G. Blair 
The New Distribution Law: 


Leader, Warren Hubbard, DeKalb County. 


Discussion, Roy DeWitt 
County. 
The New Community Consolidation Law: 


Leader, E. H. Lukenbill, Logan County. 


H. Johnson, 


Discussion, J. W. McKinney, Williamson ~ 


County. 
How to Make the County Superintendent’s 
Visit Helpful : 
Leader, John A. Hayes, Peoria County. 
Diseussion, Hattie M. Blair, Marion 
County. 
Business Meeting and Election of Officers. 


MEETING OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
The Board of Directors will hold a meet- 
ing in Room D 1 of the St. Nicholas Hotel 
at 10:00 a. m. on Wednesday, December 26. 
Business of importance. 


CoMMITTEE MEETINGS 
The Committee on Appropriations will 
meet in the small parlor on second floor of 
the St. Nicholas Hotel at 4:00 p. m. on 
Wednesday, December 26. All members 
should be present. 
Bertha 8. Armbruster, Chairman. 


The Committee on Legislation will meet in 
Room D 1 of the St. Nicholas Hotel at 4:30 
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p- m. on Wednesday, December 26. All 
members please be on d. 

E. C. Fisher, Chairman. 

The Committee on Resolutions will meet in 

the Board of Education Rooms, Leland An- 

nex Building, at 4:30 p. m. on Wednesday, 

December 26. All members should be 


present. 
O. L. Manchester, Chairman. 


THe Norma ScHoot CounciL 


Board of Education Rooms, Leland Annex 
Bldg., 2:00 p. m., Wednesday, December 26 


PROGRAM 


Topic: The Illinois Educational Commission 
(15 minutes allowed each speaker) 
1. The Work Attempted and the Things Ac- 
complished During Its First Two Years. 
W. W. Lewton, Cicero, 

President of the Commission. 

. The Propriety of Permitting Instruction 

in Prescribed Courses of the University 

at One or More of the Teachers’ Colleges. 

President J. Stanley Brown, DeKalb. 

. Advantages and Disadvantages of Plac- 

ing All the State Teachers’ Colleges 

Under the Management of a Single Con- 
trolling Body. 

President H. W. Shryock, Carbondale. 

. The Essentials in a Teachers’ College 

Training = es if it is to Serve its 


. The Proper Functions of the Teachers’ 
Colleges of Illinois and Their Proper and 
Necessary Courses of Study. 

Mr. R. R. Simpkins, Macomb. 

. What Shall the Teachers’ Colleges of Illi- 
nois Hope to Have the Commission Do 
for Them? 

President David Felmley, Normal. 

- General Discussion. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ MEETINGS 

The City Superintendents’ Association 
will hold a meeting in the large parlor on 
the second floor of the St. Nicholas Hotel at 
2 p. m. on Wednesday, December 26. 

The County Superintendents’ Association 
will have a meeting in the Supervisors’ 
Room in the Court House, Springfield, at 2 
p. m., Wednesday, December 27. 


NoTICcCE TO WOMEN DELEGATES 


The Administrative Women in Education 
will have a breakfast at the St. Nicholas 
Hotel at 7:45 a. m., Thursday, December 27. 
All women eligible to membership are in- 
vited and are urged to join the Council. 
Symposium: ‘‘Administrative Women in 
Education and Politics.’’ Leaders: Misses 
Grote, Melody, Steagall, and Mrs. Arm- 
bruster. 

All women delegates are asked to have 
luncheon together at the St. Nicholas Hotel 
at noon on Thursday, December 27. Plates 
one dollar. Come and let us get acquainted. 








WHO IS RADICAL NOW? 


Four years ago, when the I. S. T. A. wished to call 
the attention of the Constitutional Convention to certain 
available sources of public revenue, we went on record 
as favoring a heavier tax on ‘‘the unearned increment’’ 
of values of .our natural resources, and on incomes, 
‘‘with the heavier burdens on the unearned incomes.’’ 

The Constitutional Convention refused to follow our 
In fact some of the extreme reactionaries in 
that Convention and elsewhere called us bad names and 
declared us entirely incompetent to advise them on any- 


advice. 


‘*radieal,’’ ete. 


**unearn 


thing because our ideas were ‘‘fantastic,’’ ‘‘dangerous,’’ 
Some of the most able, honorable and 
respectable proponents of our principles were cross- 
questioned, browbeaten, and almost insulted by members 
of committees before whom they spoke. 
some of these committeemen indicated that they con- 
sidered anyone who believed even in the existence of 
’? increment or income is a dangerous citizen, 
and especially dangerous if he were a teacher. 

If we were vindictive, we might pause here to gloat 
over the final fate of the wonderful piece of work turned 


The attitude of 
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out by that Convention; but we shall let the extremely 
dead rest in peace. What we undertake to do here is to 
show that our ideas seem to be infecting such new-born 
radicals as the United States Coal Commission and Sec- 
retary Mellon of the U. S. Treasury Department. 

An article by David Lawrence in the Chicago Daily 
News of November 16 contains these statements: 


‘*Shall the man or woman who earns a salary or wages, whose 
only capital is his or her mental ability or physical energy, be 
taxed at the same rate as the persons who live entirely on the 
income of funds invested? 

**Secretary Mellon of the Treasury Department answers that 
question by saying that a 25 per cent reduction in tax shall be 
given to the people with earned incomes. This includes everybody 
who realiy works for his income. 

**The theory back of the differentiation between the earned 
and what is technically called the unearned income is that a doctor 
or lawyer or bookkeeper or clerk who works year in and year 
out just as a mechanic or laborer uses up vital energy, mental or 
physical. When that individual gets old and his strength has 
been sapped, he cannot pass on his earning power to his children. 

- - - Mr. Mellon says that such individuals should not be in 
the same category as the persons who live on invested funds.’’ 


Then Mr. Lawrence quotes Mr. Mellon directly as 
saying this: 

**The fairness of taxing more lightly income from wages, 
salaries and professional services than the income from a business 
or investment is beyond question. In the first case the income is 
uncertain and limited in duration. Sickness or death destroys it 
and old age diminishes it. In the other, the source of the income 
continues, it may be disposed of during a man’s life, and it 
descends to his heirs.’’ 

The Daily News, in an editorial in the same issue, 
says: 

‘*Mr. Mellon, following a wise example of European countries, 


would substantially reduce the taxes on earned incomes because, 
as he says, sickness and old age destroy such incomes.’’ 


Therefore, if there are any of the critics of the 
I. S. T. A. who still want to know the difference between 
earned and unearned incomes, and why the latter should 
be taxed more heavily, we respectfully refer them to 
Seeretary Mellon and the editor of the Chicago Daily 
News. 

Grafton Wilcox, writing for the Chicago Tribune of 
November 11, says: 

**Graduated taxes, applying most heavily on anthracite opera- 


tors, among whom are the largest profits, are recommended by 
the United States Coal Commission.’’ 


He also quotes the Commission directly as follows: 

**In order to permit the public as a whole to share the good 
fortune of the low cost, high profit operator, we recommend that 
differential taxation shall be applied to differential advantage. 

. - Taxes falling lightly on the low profit operator and more 
heavily on the high profit operator, in proportion to his ability to 
pay, will benefit the consumer indirectly through lightening the 
tax burdens elsewhere... .. The industry may take inde- 
fensible profits.’’ 


He also quotes the Commission as discussing unearned 
increments of values of anthracite coal lands, as follows: 
**There has been a very large increment in value so that the 
lands are now worth on the market more than they used to be. 
- - « The present book values contain certain ‘write-ups’ or 
revaluations of assets amounting to at least $186,000,000, and in 
addition there were memorandum accounts kept ‘for federal tax 
rposes indicating further appreciation of $40,000,000. The 
latest of the foregoing revaluations, however, was as of 1913. 
Since 1913 further huge increment in market value has accrued 
to the owners of the property. A committee of engineers, ap- 
pointed by us, estimates the present market value of mines and 
minerals as $989,000,000. The profits are increasing, total 
net income is increasing, dividends are increasing, and surpluses 
are increasing, earned surpluses as well as surpluses arising 
through revaluations.’’ 


We are glad to publish these quotations for several 
reasons: first, they show progress in ideas on taxation; 
second, they may reassure some of our timid members 
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who were alarmed by the criticisms of our Association 
and its leaders for advocating the same ideas four years 
ago; third, their publication may possibly help some of 
our critics to understand them. 

The discouraging feature is that these ideas are now | 
being advocated by Federal autherities and not by our 
State, which means that the revenue coming from such 
sources will likely be appropriated by the United States 
government, which has already beat us to the income tax 
and some other prolific sources of revenue. Many people 
seem to be greatly perturbed just now because so much 
of our public business is being centralized at Washing- 
ton; but Uncle Sam will have to do more and more for us 
if he is more wise and able than our State to get the 
money to pay for public service. In other words, if Uncle 
Sam is more ‘‘radical’’ than Illinois, he may have to do 
things for Illinois that Illinois should do for herself. 

R. C. M. 


TEACHERS AND BUSINESS 


A teacher appeared before a committee of the Legis- 
lature last March to present an argument in support of 
a bill to improve the schools. He presented certain cold, 
logical arguments that were never answered nor con- 
troverted. But he closed his talk with a rather senti- 
mental appeal for a fair chance for every child. This 
gave an opposing senator the opportunity to make a 
reply that he seemed to believe settled the whole debate 
and that did have its effect on some of the members of 
the committee. He said in substance that ‘‘teachers have 
great ability in presenting theories, dreams and senti- 
ments to us, but they do not understand business.’’ 

Must everything be settled by business or from a 
business standpoint? Do we teachers know anything 
about business? Let us consider some of the evidence. 

We may not know much about business; but we are 
beginning to understand why several great corporations 
establish their mines and factories in thinly-populated 
country-school districts where the school tax rates are 
about 30 cents on the $100, and just outside the crowded 
school districts where their workmen with large families 
live, which usually have badly crowded schools and school 
tax rates of from $3.00 to $6.00 on the $100. Of course 
as a business proposition, this is very difficult to under- 
stand; but even we teachers are making progress in 
studying it out. But when we suggest that the great 
properties made valuable by the labor of the fathers 
ought to be taxed to help educate the children, that is 
theory and sentiment. 

Since it is customary for banks to pay interest on 
deposits of public funds (except school funds), some of 
us theorized and dreamed that the law ought to provide 
that interest be paid on school funds, and that this would 
be good business for the schools. But we had a rude 
awakening*from this dream; for the bill could not be- 
come a law because it would be bad business—for the 
banks. Excuse our error, Mr. Bankers. 

We teachers have observed that, under the law at 
present, the County Collector charges two per cent com- 
mission on the funds he collects, including school funds. 
We observe also that, after paying the expenses of his 
office, he turns the balance over into the general fund of 
the county. In many large counties this means that quite 
large amounts of money levied for school purposes are 
paid out for the general expenses of the county. Now we 
teachers dreamed that it would be good business fo re- 
duce the rate of the collector’s commission so that it 
would pay only the expenses of his office and thus save 
money for the schools by paying the school fund out for 
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the purpose for which it was levied instead of paying 
it out for general county purposes for which it was not 
levied. But we were informed that this would be bad 
business; for it might reduce the county’s income and 
cut some officer’s salary, or separate some clerk from 
the pay-roll, and actually pay the money in salary to 
some teacher or pay for some new desks for children. 
Another dream shattered! 

This year one senator became weary of hearing so 
much about the poverty-stricken condition of the great 
State of Illinois, its broken-down tax system, and the 
impossibility of enforcing our present tax laws. So he 
concluded it would be well to have a law to help enforce 
the tax laws in some such manner as the Volstead Act 
assists in enforcing the prohibition amendment to the 
Constitution. So he introduced a bill providing that no 
note, bond, stock certificate, mortgage, or other paper 
evidence of taxable wealth could ever be presented as evi- 
dence in a court unless it bore a stamp of the assessor 
showing that it had been listed with him for taxation 
according to law. Some of us teachers saw that such a 
law would bring out several billions of dollars of taxable 
wealth from its hiding places and, therefore, recom- 
mended the bill. But here we blundered again; for we 
were informed that it would be bad business to enact any 
such law; which we suppose means that it would be bad 
business to enforce the present tax laws; which must 
mean that it is good business to disobey and break the 
law; which means that good business is anarchy; which 
means that,—But hold on! What right has a mere 
teacher to discuss business, law enforcement, and 
anarchy ? 

Since we know so little about business, we want to 
learn. So we listened to the debates on the proposal to 
submit to the people the proposition of issuing $100,- 
000,000 in bonds to build hard roads. Here is an actual 
business proposition, and of course statesmen and busi- 
ness men, who are unmoved by theory or sentiment, will 
unanimously agree upon it and prove their case just as 
clearly as we can prove that the two angles opposite the 
equal sides of an isosceles triangle are equal. 

But the business men in the Legislature and the other 
business men who appeared before the committees did 
not agree. And they do not agree yet, even after they 
have proven their cases to each other in a perfectly cold, 
logical, business-like way. Some of them say that the 
hard road bond proposition is very bad business; that it 
will pile up an unbearable burden of bonded indebted- 
ness and interest; that the automobile fees are coming 
in fast enough to pay for the roads as they can be prop- 
erly built; that the roads as now built will not last as 
long as it will take to pay for them; that no one is yet 
sure just how or where the roads ought to be built; that 
their location is decided largely by political influence ; 
that the $100,000,000 will not be nearly enough to pay 
for the roads provided in the bill; ete., ete. “Other busi- 
ness men of equally good standing declare that it is 
splendid business to build the roads now; that the bonds 
will be paid off by automobile fees; that they are worth 
more than they cost; that they will pay for themselves 
in facility of transportation; that they will last for half 
a century; and that the people enjoying these roads in 
the future ought to help pay for them. 

So, there you are. These men who know so much 
about business make this business proposition just as 
clear as a wooden cup of muddy water under a blanket 
in a dark room at midnight. But the Legislature did 
finally submit the question to the voters; and we teachers 
will have to vote one way or another or be reproved for 
dodging a plain duty concerning a plain issue. What 
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shall we do? We cannot follow all the advice given to 
us by real business men. Some of us are beginning to 
suspect that even statesmen and business men sometimes 
have dreams and theories and that it is possible for 
their judgment to be swayed by sentiment, politics and 
their own personal interests. 

But let us not be discouraged. We find that there is 
usually a greater degree of agreement among teachers 
on educational questions and even on business matters 
than there is among business men. And there are still 
many members of the Legislature and other people of 
standing and influence who believe that it is worth while 
to consider the ideas of the teachers (yes, even their 
sentiments and theories) when they are considering edu- 
cational matters. Let us go right on following our senti- 
ments, proving our theories, and using the best business 
sense we have. That is a combination that is sure to win. 


ADMISSION TO DIVISION MEETINGS 


A member of one of the local divisions of the I.8.T.A. 
recently sent to_your editor a clipping from a newspaper 
published in the city where the division meeting had 
just been held, which clipping was a published letter 
from ‘‘a visiting teacher’’ harshly criticizing the officers 
for not ‘‘omitting the guards’’ and not ‘‘throwing open 
the doors’’ to visitors. The complaining visiting teacher 
admitted that a good program had been arranged and 
spoke in particular of one noted speaker whom a group 
of visiting teachers wanted to hear. 

We do not usually pay much attention to letters 
whose authors we cannot identify; but since this one was 
published and is a criticism of the local management, 
we shall make a few statements for the information of 
everybody concerned and for the consideration and 
guidance of all local division officers in the future. 

1. It takes money to pay the expenses of the local 
divisions, and they have no income except the member- 
ship fees. The speaker that so many teachers were eager 
to hear charged a large fee and expenses from a distant 
state. There were other speakers to pay and there were 
bills for printing, postage and other expenses. There- 
fore, no reasonable person should expect free admission 
to such a program. 

2. The State Teachers’ Association is doing much 
constructive work for the schools and for the benefit of 
the teachers. It takes money to carry on this work, and 
the membership fees constitute the only source of in- 
come. It is easy to prove that the achievements of the 
Association have been worth more in real money than the 
cost to the teachers in membership fees. Therefore 
teachers ought to be glad to pay the membership fees. 

3. The plan of admitting people who are not teachers 
free or for a nominal fee of 25 or 50 cents a lecture has 
been tried at a few meetings. But this has caused some 
teachers to be crowded out of the auditorium even after 
they had been loyal and professional enough to pay the 
full membership fee. We remember one division meet- 
ing to which the public had been invited to hear an 
address by Booker T. Washington and to which they 
came in such large numbers that many teachers who had 
come a considerable distance and paid the full fee in 
advance could not even get near the door of the audi- 
torium. Let us remember that our first obligation is to 
give good service to our paid members and that often 
the auditorium in use will hardly hold them. 

4. At just a few meetings, the plan was tried of 
collecting the full fee from teachers sufficiently loyal and 
professional to pay it and of admitting other teachers to 
single lectures at 25 or 50 cents a lecture. But the 
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result of this was similar to that given in 3 above. In 
addition it was a sort of tacit permission and encourage- 
ment to young and thoughtless teachers fo attend one or 
two lectures and then go shopping, visiting, to the theater 
or to other places of amusement and then go home and 
claim credit for attendance at the association meeting. 
We have heard some rather harsh criticisms of our Asso- 
ciation and our profession because teachers were loafing 
around town during sessions of our meetings. 


5. It is not fair for a few teachers to bear the bur- 
den of paying for the programs and other benefits of the 
organization and then to remove the doorkeepers, throw 
open the doors, crowd the room with visitors, and take 
the back seats or the outside air for their own portion; 
and we do not believe that any fair-minded person ex- 
pects them to run a teachers’ association meeting in any 
such way. 

The safest way’is to charge the full membership fee 
to everybody that attends, except possibly a few who 
are not teachers but who have rendered the Association, 
its management, or the cause of education a helpful ser- 
vice; to these latter few in the community, compli- 
mentary tickets or badges might be issued, but even here 
reason and careful discrimination must be used. 

We believe the officers of the local divisions are to be 
commended for their firmness and their success in putting 
the meetings on a high professional plane and on a sub- 
stantial business basis. 

R. C. M. 


THE BLACK HAWK DIVISION 


The third annual meeting of the Black Hawk Di- 
vision was held in the Moline High School Auditorium 
on Friday, November 2, with an enrollment of 968, the 
largest in its history. 

Music for the morning session was furnished by the 
Moline High School Orchestra and the Wennerberg 
Chorus of Augustana College. For the afternoon, Di- 
rector Arvid Samuelson of the Augustana Conservatory 
of Music gave a most delightful piano recital. The lec- 
tures were: ‘‘Present Perils and Pending Problems,’’ 
by U. S. Senator Frank B. Willis of Ohio; ‘‘New Fears 
and Old Hopes,’’ Professor Edward A. Steiner, Grinnell 
College; and an illustrated lecture on vocational educa- 
tion by Mr. J. F. Kolb, Springfield. 

At the business.session, the Division ratified all three 
of the amendments submitted by the State Teachers’ 
Association. 


The following resolutions were adopted : 


Whereas, We believe that the welfare of this nation depends 
upon advancement in education, 

Therefore, Be it resolved that this, the Black Hawk Division, 
record itself as favorable to federal aid and federal recognition of 
public education, without federal interference in any way with 
state and local control; 

And Be It Resolved that this, the Black Hawk Division, ap- 
prove especially of federal aid for the removal of illiteracy and for 
the Americanization of the foreign born. 

Whereas the cost of maintaining the public schools is rapidly 
increasing without corresponding increases in revenue, 

Therefore Be It Resolved that this, the Black Hawk Division, 
endorse the resolutions and the plans of the Illinois State Associa- 
tion which provide for a different basis of revenue, looking toward 
a@ more equitable and a more efficient taxation system. 

Whereas the program has been one of unusual interest and 
value, 

Therefore Be It Resolved that we extend to our officers a vote 
of appreciation for their services in providing the same; 

And Whereas every possible provision has been made for our 
convenience and comfort, 

Therefore Be It Resolved that the Division extend to the 
management and faculty of the Moline High School, to the various 
groups which have contributed to the program, the Wennerberg 
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Chorus, and the Moline High School Orchestra, a vote of appre- 
ciation and thanks for their thoughtful service. 
Lewis A. MAHONEY, 
ELLA M. COCKRELL, 
Joun D. Cooke, 
‘ Committee. 


The officers elected for the year 1924 are as follows: 

President—E. P. Nutting, Moline. 

Vice-president—Emma Battles, Rock Island. 

Secretary—Natalie Mirfield, Rock Island. 

Treasurer—Harley N. Rohm, Cambridge. 

Executive Committee—J. W. Casto, East Moline; G. E. Platt, 
Keithsburg; R. W. Bardwell, Rock Island. 

State Committees—Appropriations, A. R. Briar, Port Byron; 
Legislation, L. A. Mahoney, Moline; Resolutions, W. F. Huston, 
Cambridge. . 


Delegates to State Meeting, December, 1923: 


DELEGATES 
A. R. Briar, Port Byron. 
L. A. Mahoney, Moline. 
W. F. Huston, Cambridge. 
E. L. Coberly, Erie. 


ALTERNATES 
Della Baker, Geneseo. 
Jennie Sturgeon, Rock Island. 
Josephine Holland, Moline. 
T. B. Mills, New Boston. 
Reuben Hultgren, Orion. Justin Washburn, Rock Island. 
G. J. Bugbee, Moline. Grace Whitted, Atkinson. 
Eugene Youngert, Rock Island. Nathan Hultgren, Andover. 
J. D. Darnall, Geneseo. C. T. Wilson, Hillsdale. 
D. N. Roberts, Aledo. O. B. Wright, Rock Island. 
Chas. E. Decker, Wethersfield. John D. Cooke, Aledo. 


Delegates to the N. E. A., 1924: 


DELEGATES ALTERNATES 


James D. Darnall, Geneseo. J. R. Clark, Rock Island. 
E. P. Nutting, Moline. J. W. Casto, East Moline. 
Justin Washburn, Rock Island. Paul G. Silas, Silvis. 


Respectfully submitted, 
DeE.LA F. BAKER, 
Secretary. 


THE CHICAGO DIVISION 


The Chicago Division of the I. S. T. A. held its 
regular annual meeting at the Illinois Theater on Satur- 
day, November 24. At the time of holding the meeting, 
nearly 6,000 members had been enrolled, and the en- 
rollment will continue until the date of the State Meet- 
ing, December 26-28. 

The addresses were made by Superintendent Peter 
A. Mortenson, and Dallas Lore Sharp of Harvard Uni- 
versity. The latter spoke on ‘‘Education for Individ- 
uality.’’ Reports were made by the secretary and treas- 
urer, and by the committees on legislation, appropria- 
tions, resolutions and auditing. Music was furnished by 
the Lane Orchestra and by Miss Helen Howe. 

The following officers were elected for the year 1924: 

President—Mrs. Bertha 8. Armbruster, Tilton School. 

Vice-President—Frances E. Harden, Pierce School. 

Secretary—Emma M. McCredie, Parker High School. 

Treasurer—Susan Scully, Scanlan School. 

Member Executive Committee—Harriet L. Post, Fenger 
High School. 

State Committees—Appropriations, George A. Beers, Clark 
School; Legislation, Nano T. Hickey, 2817 Cambridge Ave.; 
Resolutions, Leo R. Klinge, 4727 N. Talman Ave. 


The delegates appointed to attend the State Meeting 
are as follows: 


Peter A. Mortenson, Bertha 8. Armbruster, Mary M. Abbe, 
Katherine E. Adams, William H. Bachrach, Catherine L. Baird, 
Caroline Baldwin, Clara Balter, George A. Beers, Adeline B. 
Bendix, Wm. J. Bogan, A. R. Bowlin, Edna Boyle, Jessie Buehler, 
Nellie Butler, George Cassell, Loretta Cleary, Etta Clinton, 
Catherine M. Clinton, Eva-Crowe, Dorothy Davis, Isabella Dolton, 
Harry E. Dornblaser, Elzy F. Downey, Mary C. Dutton, Elmer H. 
Edwards, Agnes Evans, Lillian Farnum, Fannie Farrell, Margaret 
L. Finnegan, Kate M. Flanagan, Lena B. Gilligan, Christina B. 
Goit, Joseph F. Gonnelly, Albert H. Goodrich, Temperance B. 
Haines, Margaret A. Haley, Frances E. Harden, Catherine M. 
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Hartigan, Nano T. Hickey, Emma Hinderer, Susan Huber, Alma 
Hunneman, Magda Jensen, Anna M. Kaler, Mary L. Kenney, 
Florence Kilburn, Leo R. Klinge, May O. Kinsey, Lillian Kurtz, 
Veronica Leonard, Louise Lowry, Charles J. Lunak, Elinore B. 
McCarthy, Emma M. McCredie, Micheal J. MeGeoghegan, Eliza- 
beth McKillop, James A. Meade, Virginia Morrison, Laura Moyni- 
han, Eleanor L. Nowlan, Elizabeth O’Donnel, Ella O’Keefe, G. A. 
Osinga, Harriet L. Post, Margaret Powell, Cornelia Ryan, 
Carlotta L. Schreiber, Anna Schultz, Susan Scully, Anise Slattery, 
Mildred E. Stark, Johanna Sullivan, Emily Tenold, Helen Toole, 
Lucretia Ward, Abigail Young, F. J. Zipf. 

The following were chosen as alternates: 

James E. Armstrong, Henrietta Bielenberg, Marcella Bills, 
Ida Calhoun, Nellie Callahan, Ella R. Campbell, A. C. Codding- 
ton, Rebecca Cohn, Irene Cooney, L. W. Colwell, Jennie Dignum, 
Mary V. Donaghue, Elizabeth L. Drew, Katherine A. Dunn, Mary 
Dwyer, Nellie Fallon, Anna ,Foley, Mary E. Frawley, Mabel 
Furzer, Louise Gorton, Lena Hach, T. L. Harley, Daisy Harpold, 
Walter J. Harrower, Georgiana Hatch, Henry Hatch, Serena H. 
Hayes, Lillian Herstein, Florence Holbrook, Evangeline Hursen, 
Florence Judah, Anna M. Kearns, Catherine B. Lynch, Fanny 
Lynch, Louise Lyman, Nellie Maher, George B. Masslich, Mary 
McCullough, Marguerits McNicholas, Bertha Miller, Mabel Moore, 
Minne More, Nora M. O’Conner, Alice Patchen, Rose Pesta, Ro- 
maine Peter, Alice Phelan, Irene Powers, F. W. Plapp, Cecilia 
Rattner, Grace Bhinesmith, Don C. Rogers, May C. Scanlon, 
Alfred Schroeder, Frank W. Stahl, Anna Thulis, Mary L. Tilden, 
Josephine Walsh, Raymond A. White, Ralph R.- Williams, Eliza- 
beth Winship, Leila E. Whitehead, Rose M. Wookey. 

Emma M. McCrepi, 


Secretary. 


EAST CENTRAL DIVISION 


The East Central Division held its ninth annual meet- 
ing at Urbana on October 19. The enrollment was over 
1,500, and the attendance was nearly equal to the en- 
rollment. 

The music for the program was furnished by the 
Urbana and Chaimpaign High Schools, and by the School 
of Music of the University of Illinois. The address of 
welcome was given by Dean K. C. Babcock of the U. of I. 
Addresses to the general sessions were given by Dr. L. C. 
Lord of the Eastern Illinois Teachers’ College, President 
Lotus D. Coffman of the University of Minnesota, and 
Professor Thomas J. Kirby of the University of Iowa. 
In the afternoon the Primary Section heard Miss Anna 
Morse, Critic Teacher of the E.L,T.C., on the subject, 
‘‘Theories that underlie accepted practices in primary 
schools of today.’’ The Intermediate and Grammar 
Section heard an address by Professor E. A. Turner of 
the I.S.N.U. The Rural Section had an address by Mr. 


* Edward J. Tobin, County Superintendent of Schools, 


Cook County. The High School Section heard ‘‘High 
School Objectives,’’ by Professor H. A. Hollister of 
the U. of Illinois, and ‘‘Fundamentals in English Ex- 
pression,’’ by Professor Kirby of the U. of Iowa. 

At the business session, all three of the amendments 
submitted by the State Association were ratified. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 

1. That we express our appreciation to the University of 
Illinois for the use of the Auditorium and lecture rooms; to the 
board of education of Champaign for the use of the Champaign 
High School Auditorium; and to the different organizations for 
music at the various meetings. 

2. That we extend a vote of thanks to our executive com- 
mittee for the excellent program of inspirational addresses. 

3. That we again affirm our faith in the principles involved 
in the Towner-Sterling Bill. We believe in Federal aid without 
Federal interference with State and local control. 

4. That we ask for increased financial support for our State 
Teachers’ Colleges and for the University of Illinois High School 
Training Department to the end that Illinois may have more 
trained teachers available for the schools of the State. 

5. That we are opposed to any movement that aims at tax 
reduction by reducing the financial support of the public schools. 

6. That we condemn as dangerous the policy promulgated 
by the Director of the Carnegie Foundation when he says: (1) that 

e cost of education has become overwhelmingly burdensome; 
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(2) that the chief causes of increased cost are that we are edu- 
eating large numbers of children who ought to be in industry 
instead of in schools, and that there is too ‘much vocational train- 
ing and ‘‘enrichment.’? 

Since the current income of the people of the United States 
in 1920 was Seventy Billion Dollars and the total cost of educa- 
tion was slightly over One Billion Dollars, we believe Dr. Pritchett 
is unduly ‘‘alarmed at the expansion of high school education’’ 
and ‘‘the overwhelming burdens of supporting the public schools.’’ 


The secretary was directed to insert in the record a 
brief tribute to the former treasurer of the Division, Mr. 
O. J. Bainum, and offers the following: 


All who have been his fellow-workers in the East Central 
Division felt a sadness and sense of loss today when they turned 
toward the south corridor of the Auditorium where Mr. O. J. 
Bainum has had charge of the registration for the last five years. 
He has been closely associated with the executive work of the 
Division from the time of its organization in 1915, being chair- 
man of the committee on constitution, which was adopted that 
year, and serving on committees and as delegate to the state meet- 
ing until his election as treasurer in 1918. 

The men and women of this part of the State, where Mr. 
Bainum taught and wrought, pay tribute to his life and its influ- 
ence, and feel that in his passing Illinois has lost one of its finest 
school-masters. 


The officers elected for the year 1924 are as follows: 


President—W. R. Lowery, Hoopeston. 

Vice-president—W. M. Loy, Gibson City. 

Secretary—Mabel Ricketts, Urbana. 

Treasurer—George H. Wright. 

Executive Committee—E. H. Cameron, Chmn., Urbana; 
Charles McIntosh, Monticello; Irving Munson, Momence. 

State Committees—Appropriations, V. I. Brown, Watseka; 
— H. A. Hollister, Urbana; Resolutions, William Harris, 

rbana. 


Delegates to State Meeting, 1923: 
DELEGATES 


W. W. Black, Georgetown. 
W. C. Baer, Danville. 
Ralston Gray, Rossville. 

L. W. Haviland, Onarga. 
B. A. Bowdon, Gilman. 

. I. Brown, Watseka. O. E. Pharis, Sheldon. 

. Stevens, Rantoul. H. H. Jarman, Longview. 

. H. Watts, Urbana. J.J. Miner, Mahomet. 

A Lohman, Ogden. W. E. Mattoon, St. Joseph. 
Yerkes, Caberry. W. M. Loy, Gibson City. 

. Scatterday, Paxton. Pearl Auguspurger, Gibson City. 
Spires, Paxton. Frank 8. Espey, Roberts. 

. Brill, Bement. Gladys Rape, Monticello. 

E. LeMarr, Mansfield. Glenn DeLand, Hammond. 

. O. Jones, DeLand. W. A. Pratt, Atwood. 

A. P. Johnson, Kankakee. Clara Wilson, Momence. 

Louis Ogilvie, Kankakee. L. V. Matheny, St. Anne, 
Principal Allison, Gertrude Holmes, Momence. 


Respectfully submitted, 


GERTRUDE PAYNE, 
Secretary. 


ALTERNATES 


L. A. Tuggle, Danville. 
Guy Collins, Westville. 

F. A. Matheny, Bismark. 
W. E. Richeson, Watseka. 
H. L. Barr, Buckley. 
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NORTHWESTERN DIVISION 


The Northwestern Division met in Dixon on October 
19. There were about 1,750 paid registrations. The 
music was furnished by the Barb City Quartette of De- 
Kalb. The addresses were as follows: ‘‘ Helping Pupils 
to Study Effectively,’’ Guy M. Whipple, University of 
Michigan; ‘‘The Habit of Suecceeding,’’ Jesse H. White, 
University of Pittsburg; ‘‘The Problem of Moral Train- 
ing,’’ Guy M. Whipple; and ‘‘The Teachers’ Reading,’’ 
by Dr. H. S. Paul, University of Illinois. 

As to the amendments to the State Constitution and 
By-laws, Article IV of the By-laws was voted on last 
year; but Article VIII of the Constitution and Article 
V of the Constitution were both ratified at the business 
session. 

The Committee on Resolutions endorsed a petition 
presented by the Rockford Teachers’ Club asking that 
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sectional meetings be resumed at the 1924 meeting. This 
committee likewise urged that thrift teaching be extended 
in the schools; that country schools be given as good 
equipment, teachers and supervision as the schools of the 
cities; that the normal school receive as liberal appro- 
priations from the State Legislature as the State Uni- 
versity; that the executive committee of the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association be empowered to appoint a 
committee of three to work with the State Department of 
Publie Instruction to codify the School Law of Illinois 
into a systematic and constitutional code to be presented 
to the next General Assembly. 


The officers elected for the year 1924 are as follows: 

President—J. O. Marberry, Rockford. 

Vice-president—F. P. Donner, Freeport. 

Secretary—Clara M. Ryan, Freeport. 

Treasurer—A. H. Lancaster, Dixon 

Executive Committee—C. L. Lyon, DeKalb; Stella Vance, 
Galena; Irma Holland, Savanna; Anna Holmquist, Sycamore; 
Thomas Brew, Amboy; John Cross, Oregon; M. Grossman, 
Belvidere. 

State Committees—Appropriations, P. F. Grove, Mt. Carroll; 
Legislation, C. W. Whitten, DeKalb; Resolutions, Roberta 8. 
Amrine, Sycamore. 


The delegates and alternates have not yet been ap- 
pointed. The outgoing president wished to have more 
time for choosing the delegates so that he might appor- 
tion them to the several counties according to the number 
of paid registrations from the respective counties. 

Yours truly, 
Ciara M. Ryan, 
Secretary. 


NORTHEASTERN DIVISION 


The Northeastern Division of the I.S.T.A. held its 
annual meeting in the Fox Theater at Aurora 6n Friday, 
November 2. The enrollment was about 1,800. 

The music was furnished by the Imperial Quartet of 
Chicago. The addresses were as follows: ‘‘That Mind of 
Yours,’’ by President M. L. Burton of the University of 
Michigan; ‘‘Ideals in American Education,’’ President 
Aurelia H. Reinhardt, Mills College, California; ‘‘For- 
eign Schools Systems,’’ Dean Wm. H. Russell, University 
of Iowa; ‘‘Some Facts About War,’’ Private H. R. 
Peat, Vancouver, British Columbia. 

At the business session, the three amendments sub- 
mitted by the State Teachers’ Association were all rati- 
fied by this division. The following resolutions were 
adopted : 


Inasmuch as this fine auditorium has been furnished free 
to the Northeast Section of the Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion through the generosity of Mr. J. J. Rubens and the Aurora 
Theaters Association, be it 

Resolved, That our appreciation and thanks be tendered to 
Mr. Rubens and the Aurora Theaters Association for the cour- 
tesy thus extended by them to the Northeast Section of the Illi- 
nois State Teachers Association.’’ 

Realizing that for a number of the most impressionable 
years of their lives the children of our country are under the 
immediate influence of the public schools, and believing that in 
this day too much lawlessness prevails and too much lack of self 
control exists, be it 

Resolved, That the schools steadfastly give special emphasis 
to willing and prompt obedience to properly constituted authority 
of the home, the school and the state.’’ 

Resolved, That the Northeast Section of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association go on record as approving all legitimate 
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efforts in an educational way looking toward the advancement of 
world peace. 


The Officers elected for the year 1924 are as follows: 

President—H. C. Storm, Batavia. 

Vice-president—R. W. Fairchilds, Elgin. 

Secretary—H. M. Coultrap, Geneva. 

Treasurer—Hattie C. Dake, Harvard. 

Transportation Secretary—Elizabeth Barnes, Joliet. 

Executive Committee—A. A. Rea, Chm., 1 yr., Aurora; Clark 
Mottinger, 3 yrs., Joliet; Ella Gregg, 3 yrs., Wheaton; Alice 
Davis, 2 yrs., St. Charles; H. A. Dean, 2 yrs., Crystal Lake; 
Blanche Graham, 1 yr., Naperville. 

State Committees—Appropriations, C, H. Duker, McHenry; 
Legislation, H. A. Perrin, Joliet; Resolutions, G. E. Thompson, 
St. Charles. 


Delegates to State Meeting, December, 1923: 
DELEGATES ALTERNATES 


R. W. Fairchilds, Elgin. Grace McWayne, Batavia. 
H. Ambrose Perrin, Joliet. W. Brooks Wiles, Plainfield. 
H. M. Coultrap, Geneva. A. F. Butters, Burlington. 
H. A. Dean, Crystal Lake. C. C. Byerly, West Chicago. 
Minnie A. Bates, Aurora. E. M. Harris, Aurora. 

H. C. Storm, Batavia. Alice Davis, St. Charles. 

A. A. Rea, Aurora. Nancy Hill, Aurora. 

Blanche Graham, Naperville. J. Grove Butler, Glen Ellyn. 
Catherine Ebersol, Aurora. C. W. Hill, Marengo. 

F. A. Beu, Hebron. T. A. Larson, Elgin. 

F. L. Beister, Glen Ellyn. Ernest Ihler, Downers Grove. 
Geo. W. Elliott, Yorkville. C. H. Dixon, Yorkville. 

W. L. Goble, Elgin. Mary Sackett, Elgin. 

J. H. Smith, Aurora. C. 8. Chappelear, Sugar Grove. 
Edna Keith, Joliet. Myra Mather, Joliet. 

Q. Schlaifer, Dundee. M. P. Mitchell, Hampshire. 
Charlotte Regan, Joliet. W. H. Simpson, Big Rock. 
J. B. Bussell, Wheaton. G. N. Hufford, St. Charles. 


Respectfully submitted, 


H. M. Couurrap, 
Secretary. 


WHAT SHOULD HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
STAND FOR? 


The Resolutions Committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals is asking for sug- 
gestions from the high school principals of Illinois to be 
incorporated in the resolutions to‘be presented to the 
Association at its next meeting with the N. E. A. in Chi- 
cago in February, 1924. Many big questions are now 
before the administrators of secondary schools and it is 
highly desirable that the Resolutions Committee should 
form a clearing house for the opinions of all thinking 
administrators on these questions. The Chairman of the 
Committee is T. J. MeCormack, LaSalle, Illinois, and 
suggestions for the committee should be sent to him. 


A GIFT TO LA SALLE-PERU 


The LaSalle-Peru Township High School has been the 
recipient of two valuable oil paintings from Mrs. Adle M. 
Blow of LaSalle. The paintings are large canvasses by 
Solimena, the son-in-law of Tiepolo, and date from the 
early 18th century. They were taken from the chapel 
of the Ristori family in Montepulciano, Tuscany, and 
were recently purchased in Italy by Mrs. Blow. The 
canvasses each measure six by nine feet. They represent 
the Sacrifice of Abraham and the Easter Sacrifice. These 
paintings will form the nucleus of a future collection of 
paintings for the LaSalle-Peru Township High School. 


ee 
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ILLINOIS COUNCIL OF PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATIONS 
State Branch of the National Congress of Mothers 


Mrs. Minnie H. Prince, Downers Grove, IU, 
: Contributing Editor 





VALUE OF WORK OF PARENT-TEACHER ASSO- 
CIATIONS IN HIGH SCHOOLS 
By Mrs. WautTEer H. BuBLIG 
Regional Director (Chicago District) Illinois Council 
of Parent-Teacher Associations 


Although the value of Parent-Teacher Associations in 
grammar schools has been known for a long time, it has 
been only within the last few years that the need for 
such in our high schools has been recognized. We are 
still asked why we need them and how they function. 

The high school age has been aptly called ‘‘the unique 
age of life.’’ It is at this period that the more complex 
and difficult problems develop, that the interests of a 
pupil’s life and the many forces which influence him lie 
outside the immediate and close supervision of the home. 
It is at this age that youth begins to develop a desire to 
make its own decisions. Judgment and discrimination 
must be developed, yet at no time in life is the sympa- 
thetic, intelligent guidance of parents more necessary. 
At no time in life must such guidance be less obvious. 


WHY IT IS NEEDED 


It is because a high school parent-teacher association 
provides the means for intelligent, unobtrusive under- 
standing and guidance that every high school should 
have one. A Parent-Teacher Association affords an op- 
portunity for study and cooperation, for establishing 
group standards and group control, which regulates the 
individual conduct. 

Many definitely constructive things may be accom- 
plished through this means of cooperation between par- 
ents and teachers. The educational possibilities offered 
in the various courses of study in our, high schools today 
may be studied by the parents to the end that pupils are 
fitted into the courses best adapted to their needs and 
future possibilities. The general standard of scholar- 
ship ean be raised; the home which understands the 
aims and methods of the school can and will supplement 
and strengthen the school work. Sociql customs and 
standards may be established and maintained where 
there is an opportunity for a group to discuss, and de- 
cide upon those practices to be allowed in the com- 
munity. 

School spirit, loyalty, civic consciousness and re- 
sponsibility are fostered and promoted by high school 
Parent-Teacher Associations financing athletics, ete. Per- 
nicious influences, such as obscene literature, gambling, 
tobacco, are controlled and kept to the minimum in com- 
munities where the school patrons are a recognized, or- 
ganized group cooperating with the school people. Pupils 
are kept in school because either part-time employment 
or financial aid is extended deserving ones. (Austin 
High School Parent-Teacher Association has a yearly 
budget of about $2000.00 for ‘‘Student Aid.’’) 


GIVES PROOF OF VALUE 
Probably no greater proof of the value of the 
Parent-Teacher Association can be stated than these 
statements: Principal George H. Rockwood of Austin 
High says: ‘‘We have found our organization very 
profitable and I should feel greatly distressed to know 
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that it did not meet the wishes of the community.’’ The 


. Austin High Parent-Teacher’s Association was organized 


at least fifteen years ago, starting out by planting the 
school grounds with shrubbery and trees so that in a 
city-wide competition, they came out second for the most 
attractive school grounds in Chicago. The Association 
also was most effective in helping forward the project 
of a large addition to the school; and later on, it was 
through the Association that permission was with diffi- 
culty secured from the Board of Education for ‘‘trying 
out an Evening School in accordance with the Principal’s 
ideas. The Evening School has now, for seven years, 
been a most important part of the life of Austin High 
and one of the community. When the Austin High 
P.-T. A. responded to a eall from the Dean of Girls for 
a few dollars to help keep a worthy pupil in school, it 
led to the establishment of the ‘‘Student Aid’’ fund 
which this year amounts to one thousand dollars, all of 
which is raised by the Association and is used to keep 
in school boys and girls of proven capacity who would 
otherwise have to leave school to go to work.’’ 

The P.-T. A. of the Parker School is active in a great 
variety of ways. Through their earnest desire to do 
everything that may tend to enrich the school life of the 
students, they have secured the hearty approval and co- 
operation of the student-body, and this is no small aid 
to an Association’s success. They have won this support 
not merely by giving and sponsoring and chaperoning 
the social affairs of the school, but by definite aid in 
school affairs. 


AID IN SCHOOL AFFAIRS 


Just as an instance of such aid—when Parker High 
was about to play a foot-ball game last fall which they 
were particularly eager to win, the Parent-Teacher 
Association brought Mr. Minima of the University of 
Chicago to a Parker High mass meeting to lead the 
students in cheers and songs. The school paper in re- 
ferring to it, says: ‘‘Do the dead speak? Do the dead 
move? Do they get up and jump around and fairly 
raise the roof? The practice gym has never heard such 
noise. And didn’t we like it? And didn’t we yell our- 
selves hoarse? And didn’t we groan when it was time 
to go? Well, ask us.”’ 

And when the students bubble over with pep like 
that, and when they understand that it is the Parent- 
Teacher Association that can do so much for the school 
to put pep and enthusiasm and joy into their work, 
they are eager to help the Association along. They 
understand it to be an absolute fact that their Presi- 
dent is stating to them when she says: ‘‘A Parent- 
Teacher Association stands ready to do for the school 
what Dad and Mother do for the individual child.’’ 

Charles H. Perrine, Principal of Parker High says: 
‘We find our Association of very great help in several 
respects, among which let me mention: 

‘*First—That through this Association we are in 
touch with many of the outside school activities, espe- 
cially social, that we could not otherwise reach. 

**Seecond—The school is able to keep the community 
posted as to what it is doing by having the parents at 
the school not only at the Parent-Teacher meetings, but 
at social gatherings and athletic events. 

‘Third — Our Parent-Teacher Association has 
assumed the responsibility of informing the parents 
what is expected of students in reference to conduct and 
rules of study as well as character of dress. 

‘*Fourth—In decorating the building and grounds, 
the parents can do many things that teachers and prin- 
cipal are unable to do.’’ 
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A STRONG ORGANIZATION 


And Miss Mary Dopp, Dean of Girls at Parker High, 
affirms Mr. Perrine’s statements by assuring us that 
their -Parent-Teacher Association is a strong organiza- 
tion and is a benefit to the school in many ways. She 
mentions specifically several things that they have ac- 
complished, such as creating public sentiment to prevent 
the placing of a city coal dump on one side of their 
campus, and giving financial aid to students in order to 
keep them in school. 

Principal M. H. Willing of the Springfield High con- 
demns the Parent-Teacher Association which ‘‘special- 
izes in criticism,’’ but adds: ‘‘As an organization 
formed to cooperate in the management of a first class 
High School and in the stimulation of good school habits, 
a Parent-Teacher Association may be a wonderfully 
fine help to any Principal. This year we have such an 
Association here. It has done the school great good by 
judicious publicity and by practical efforts to support the 
institution in all its desirable undertakings. ’’ 

The Springfield High School, like Parker High, 
issues a printed leaflet informing the parents of school 
regulations and recommendations concerning study, con- 
duct, dress, and social activities. This leaflet and the 
attendant publicity have been of great benefit in raising 
social standards and in aiding the teachers to solve some 
of the home-study problems. Any High School Associa- 
tion would do well to emulate Springfield and Parker 
High in this matter. 


HIGH SCHOOL DEBATING LEAGUE 


The Illinois State Normal University is undertaking 
this year the organization of a State High School De- 
bating League. The effort is one in which the educators 
of Illinois should be interested, for in all the eommon- 
wealths surrounding Illinois, such state-wide contests are 
now being conducted. Half the states in the union hold 
such contests annually and the number of states arrang- 
ing for them is steadily increasing. 

The Illinois league will be conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Reading and Public Speaking of the Illinois 
State Nor:aal University, assisted by the School of Com- 
merce, the Library Staff, and the Philadelphian and 
Wrightonian Literary Societies. The management will 
be under the supervision of the President of the Uni- 
versity. 

The aim of the league is to create community interest 
in state ans{ national questions, to give the students con- 
cerned training in careful thinking, in the more effective 
use of English, and in public speaking. 

Last year in Michigan 140 high schools belonged to 
the state debating league. - Five hundred high school 
students were members of debating teams, 300 debates 
were held and the estimated attendance at the debates 
was 67,000. In Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, Kentucky, 
and Indiana, the results were similar. This year, IIli- 
nois with a denser population than the surrounding 
states should do even better. 


**CAMP ROOSEVELT—BOY BUILDER”’ 
By Major F. L. Beals, U. 8S. Army 
Supervisor Physical Education, Chicago Public 
High Schools 
In Command of Camp Roosevelt 


Educators and Boards of Education are coming to 
see that school hours are not necessarily the most im- 
portant in training boys to be desirable and useful citi- 
zens. The hours out of school, which may also be hours 
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away from home, are full of possibilities for good or bad 
for boys, depending entirely upon how those hours are 
utilized. 

The Chicago public school system has for several 
years been trying to develop the training out of school 
of boys and girls along useful lines, and now, under the 
leadership of President Charles M. Moderwell of the 
Board of Education, and Peter A. Mortenson, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Chicago is making further advances 
along this line by making the schools centers of activity 
for the boy and girl organizations. 

The first experiment along the line of full citizenship 
training was taken when the Chicago cadet corps was 
organized. -This has grown into the present popular Re- 
serve Officers Training Corps, five thousand five hundred 
strong, under trained leadership. ; 

One of the first problems presented to the Board of 
Education with the growth of the R. O. T. C. was the 
utilization of the summer weeks, when boys are out of 
school. Leading business and professional men of Chi- 
cago, headed by Angus S. Hibbard, joined with the 
Board of Education in working out a plan to interest 
boys during these weeks. The result of their study and 
planning is Camp Roosevelt, which has become national 
in its patronage. 

Leaders who are men of character, trained to work- 
ing with boys, carry out the camp program. Some of 
these are officers and non-commissioned officers of the 
U. S. Army, assigned for this special duty by the War 
Department. Others are Y. M. C. A. secretaries, which 
organization maintains a ‘‘Y’’ hut, and eight secretaries 
who remain at the camp during the entire summer to 
look after the comfort and welfare of the boys. The 
Red Cross, with its staff of doctors and nurses, achieves 
splendid results with its classes in first aid, in addition 
to looking after the health and sanitation of the camp. 

Where from seven hundred to a thousand boys con- 
gregate from all parts of the country, and where they 
range in ages from ten to twenty, it will readily be seen 
that a program to cover so wide a range must necessarily 
be well regulated and diverse. To meet this need, the 
program is divided into three sections: the summer 
schools, which include seventh and eighth grade and 
complete high school subjects, and are operated on the 
same plan as are other Chicago public summer schools; 
the R. O. T. C. or military division for the older boys, 
from 14 years and up; and the Junior camp, for the 
younger lads. 

The better citizenship training enters into every phase 
of camp activity, and is an undercurrent which is felt 
more than seen. All of the officers and instructor per- 
sonnel, numbering over one hundred, start their instrue- 
tion with the idea of ‘‘building better boys.’’ Through- 
out their program, they intersperse the training with 
better citizenship ideals, and the end of the season finds 
these hundreds of boys ready to start back home with a 
well-defined knowledge of law and order, with respect for 
authority and the rights of others, and respect of self. 

To insure the best results in training, the camp is 
located sufficiently far from the main thoroughfares as 
to provide absolute privacy, yet near enough to provide 
for the daily delivery of fresh fruits, vegetables, and 
meats. The camp site is a picturesque one, on Silver 
Lake, eight miles east of LaPorte, Indiana, and sixty-five 
miles from Chicago on the New York Central Lines. Its 
accessibility to trains coming from all directions is one 
of the chief delights of the campsite. 

The founding of Camp Roosevelt is the fulfillment of 
a long-felt need for direction of boys during the summer 
vacation period. The ‘‘Camp Roosevelt Idea’’ is being 
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looked upon by educators as the newest advance in the 
development of physical, mental and moral education, 
and we, who are directing its course, know from experi- 
ence that its benefits to the more than five thousand boys 
who have passed through its gates are of great and lasting 
value. 

Complete details may be secured throughout the year 
from the camp headquarters, at 460 South State Street, 
Chicago. 


A LAYMAN’S OPINION 


The editor of this magazine frequently receives 
offered contributions from people who are not teachers. 
Some of these are critical and some commendatory of 
the school system or the work of our Association. They 
are all helpful to the editor in helping him to under- 
stand public opinion. But we do not have space to pub- 
lish these letters, and we do not believe it is the func- 
tion of this magazine to publish them. 

However, it may be of interest to our readers to know 
their general tenor, and we are publishing herewith one 
that is typical of the better class received. 

After giving school conditions in Illinois ‘and other states 
careful examination and consideration, I find that: 

1. The state school systems are apparently out of balance 
from the increase in population, modern school curriculum, old 
age, etc. This is a sad commentary and serious reflection on the 
state school law. 

2. A majority of the schools are an asset to the state, and 
a minority a heavy liability to the state. 

3. A majority of the pupils have the benefit of free tuition 
and text books, and a minority have to pay for what they get. 

4. A majority of the school children walk on side-walks or 
ride in cars to and from school, while the minority walk through 
the mud and snow. 

5. Too many undergraduates leave the high schools; and 
colleges, universities, and industrial, commercial and public cor- 
porations do not recognize undergraduates nowadays. This causes 
such pupils a big loss of time and money. 

6. Too many high school boys become criminals and get im- 
prisoned. 

7. Too many teachers leave the schools to enter other 
occupations. 

8. There is a lack of special schools, statewide uniformity in 
the course of study, discipline, examinations, taxation, teachers’ 
wages, etc. 

9. A majority of the school districts are too small to insure 
efficient and economical management. 

10. The Illinois school system was established about seventy 
years ago. Therefore, the system ought to be remodeled so as to 
correspond with the increase in population and other modern 
conditions and problems. 

11. The schools still need legislation today that they ought 
to have had twenty-five years ago. 

12. There are too many log-rollers and wire-pullers in the 
Legislature for the good of the schools. 

F. WILLIAMS, 
Plainfield, Illinois. 


We are not endorsing all that Mr. Williams says in 
thus publishing his letter. Neither do we care to write 
any extended criticism. Possibly all of us will agree 
with with some of his statements,—number nine, for in- 
stance. Some of us may not understand what he means 
by number eight; and we could hardly agree with num- 
ber six, if the implication is that the boys go to prison 
because they went to high school. But we are sure Mr. 
Williams is a sincere student of our school problems 
and wants to help solve them. 


A REVIEW 


RECOMMENDATIONS AND RESULTS OF ILLINOIS 
EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION 
Presidents : 
A. M. Shelton, Crystal Lake, Sept. 24, 1921—Aug. 
12, 1922. 


[ December 


W. W. Lewton, Cicero, Dec. 22, 1922—June 30, 1923. 
Members : 

Hon. Len Small, ex-officio. 

Gertrude M. Lieber, Winnetka. 

Senator W. S. Gray, Coatsburg. 

Hon. Harry Wilson, Pinckneyville. 

Dean C. M. Thompson, Urbana. 


Many conferences of citizens held throughout the 
State during the early months of the Commission con- 
vinced the members that methods for organization and 
plans of finances should receive first consideration. The 
people wish good schools and are willing to provide the 
means, but the feeling was quite general that costs as a 
whole are as high as should be and in some cases higher, 
and the results not always of a standard to justify the 
cost. 

The Commission early decided to select a few out- 
standing essentials and to deal with them constructively. 
Therefore it confined its efforts to the State’s problems 
in elementary education consisting largely of (a) en- 
couragement for local effort, (b) giving localities wide 
latitude for administration and organization, (c) fur- 
nishing information through a finance budget and report 
that would place administration on a business basis. 

The collection and collaboration of material which 
may justify legislative action is usually a tedious and 
tardy procedure. It was not until the Fifty-third Gen- 
eral Assembly was in session that facts had been pro- 
cured upon which legislation could be based. 

The major problems for which bills were to be pre- 
pared were: 

(A) Distribution of State Common School Fund as 
a reward. for local effort (stimulation) ; 

(B) A permissive larger unit for administration; 

(C) Budgetary procedure. 

The minor problems for which bills were to be pre- 
pared were: 

(a) Provisions of a statewide study of exceptional 
children ; 

(b) Harmonizing the compulsory attendance and 
child labor acts; 

.(c) Amendment of community high school act to 
prevent organization of territory into ab- 
normal and unfair districts. 

(A) The recommendation of the Commission to use 
the State School Fund effectively to equalize educational 
opportunity and to encourage localities by rewards for 
(a) trained teachers, (b) longer terms, and (c) regular 
attendance, was embodied in Senate Bill No. 220 which 
was amended and passed in the Senate by a vote of 
41 to 0; the House amended and passed 130 to 0. The 
Senate concurred, 39 to 2. 

(B) The larger unit, particularly the county, is a 
problem in the making in American education. Florida 
is the only state with a complete county organization. 
Maryland and Louisiana each have one independent 
school district. Thirteen others have the county form 
with certain exceptions. The Commission was unable to 
frame a satisfactory bill in the limited time but seriously 
considered a larger unit organized about the natural 
community as a center. This involved so many legal 
questions that it was finally decided that this problem 
deserved further study and that its solution should keep 
pace with the development of the improved system of 
roads. 

(C) The plan of the Commission for an organization 
of district finances on a budget basis was incorporated 
in House Bill No. 636. This bill was amended and recom- 
mended by the House Committee on Education but was 
defeated on third reading by friends of education be- 
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cause they were not informed of its aim and the beneficial 
results it would bring. 


The Commission was fully committed to the budgetary 
plan in school finance. The people who furnish the 
money deserve to know for what it is used and in what 


proportion. Until the educational leadership in Illinois. 


senses the importanee of a rational financial procedure 
and modern business practice, the public and school ad- 
ministrations will continue to guess at many problems 
that could be solved by budgetary procedure. 

Great good would result and much needed funds saved 
by avoiding needless court proceedings if the school laws 
were codified and amended. This revision was too great 
a task to be done in the short life of the Commission. 

(a) The Commission considered the recommendation 
of legislation for the retarded pupil; several statewide 
organizations also desired to promote the welfare of un- 
usual and handicapped children. This mutual interest 
finally resulted in the enactment of Senate Bill No. 448 
into law which provides for a statewide survey under 
the direction of the Department of Public Welfare. 
Great good should come from this effort. The problems 
confronting school administrators and welfare organiza- 
tions alike can be partially solved and a safe plan for 
future procedure worked out. 

(b) Senate Bills 358 and 359, prepared at expense of 
much time and effort, were lost on third reading due to 
a conflict with Senate Bill 415 which raised the educa- 
tional qualifications from sixth to eighth grade before a 
minor could obtain an employment certificate. This bill 
passed the Senate but failed in the House. The net re- 
sult was the failure to remedy the uncertain jurisdiction 
of the present child labor and attendance acts. 

(c) Members of the Commission co-operated with a 
sub-committee in formulating the text of House Bill No. 
819, designed to remedy the confusion and uncertainty 
in community high school districts. This bill is now law. 

The policy set up in the present statute makes it 
possible to find in many communities a few pupils housed 
in palatial high school buildings while elementary pupils 
are crowded in old, unsanitary quarters, many of which 
are fire-traps. 

This condition naturally provokes the question: Can 
the discrimination in current expenditure, investment, 
and attention in favor of the high school continue with- 
out defeating the very purpose of the public school itself? 

Senate Bill No. 530, which was amended and passed, 
provides for the appointment of another Commission. 

W. W. Lewron. 


Cicero, Illinois, November 1, 1923. 


RUSSIA’S SCHOOLS 


It is difficult to learn the truth about Russia. So 
much of the news reported as coming from there is in- 
consistent, conflicting, and with the earmarks of propa- 
ganda that it makes us doubtful of all or any of it. How- 
ever, the Quakers of our own country have a good repu- 
tation for truth and veracity, and they have been show- 
ing a marked interest in the reconstruction of Russia. 
Mr. Walter Abell is Publicity Secretary of the American 
Friends’ Service Committee, Philadelphia. He reports 
‘an address of the All-Russian Central Executive Com- 
mittee of Workmen’s and Peasants’ Deputies to Soviet 
authorities, public organizations and all workers of the 
republic, which has been posted in all central places 
throughout the length and breadth of Russia,’’ which 
we quote as giving the attitude of the new Russia to- 
ward education. The address was as follows: 
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The Tenth Congress of Soviets has decided that a maximum 
of strength and means should be applied to the work of public ed- 
ucation. 

A great problem stands now before us: by a supreme effort 
of all our powers we must strengthen and develop the education 
of our people. 

School work in our republic is falling off, school workers are 
hungering, the number of schools is decreasing. 

It is time to put an end to all this. Retreat on the educa- 
tional front must be interrupted, so said the Tenth Congress of 
Soviets. 

The All-Russian Central Executive Committee therefore ap- 
plies to all central and local authorities, to all professional, co- 
operative and social organizations, to use all their power, their 
experience and knowledge and the maximum of their material 
means to save the schools from their destruction and downfall, 
and to create a solid basis for their future growth and flourishing. 

The school must occupy in our budget a place adequate to its 
importance. A particularly high percentage of the budget assigned 
for the needs of the schools should be an object of pride for all 
provincial central executive committees. 

All land departments should help schools by assigning them 
plowing land and by other means. 

All Communist units must regard work connected with schools 
as primary and urgent. 

Economic organizations of the republic should consider the 
questions of repairing, heating and equipment of schools as ques- 
tions of predominant importance, and should extend to them all 
privileges. 

The school-worker himself must participate in the work of cul- 
ture organizations of our republic. Only an educated school 
worker, politically instructed and devoted to the interests of the 
Soviet power can be an effective builder of the school. ' 

A place of honor in the ranks of the workers of our republic 
must be reserved to the Soviet school worker. Let him not feel 
himself forgotten or unjustly treated. Let him absorb the juices 
of the revolution in order to be able to educate a sound young 
generation. ; 

To you, all workers, the All-Russian Central Executive Com- 
mittee applies. bw 

Remember that the struggle against ignorance, superstition 
and convention is at the same time a struggle for an economic 
regeneration of our republic, a struggle for the strengthening of 
the political power of the workmen and peasants. 

The school must cease to remain in salary. The school must 
not be any more a step-child, it must become the beloved blood 
child of all Soviet authorities and organizations of the working 
masses. 

A Socialist republic must be above all a literate republic. 

Forward with closed ranks against our dark enemy,—ignorance. 

Having interrupted the retreat, let us by heroic efforts re- 
sume the offensive along all the educational front. 


EXAMPLE OF COMMUNITY CO-OPERATION 


One of the difficult problems in any community is 
the proper division of the time of the young people for 
school, church work, recreation, social activities, etc. 
Often the demands of one or more of these conflict or 
interfere with the others. 

An attempt is being made to solve this problem in 
Piatt County through co-operation by the proper author- 
ities and leaders of the various activities. Last spring, 
at a joint meeting of the ministers and school principals 
of the county, a committee of five was authorized to 
consider the matter and state some general principles 
which would help to so regulate the activities of the 
community that it would be easier for pupils to get the 
all-round development desired. This committee met in 
the office of the county superintendent of schools, and, 
after advising with some other community leaders, pre- 
sented to the public the following recommendations: 

1. That there be selected in each community a com- 
mittee on Community Affairs, said committee to con- 
sist of representatives of the different Community or- 
ganizations, such as churches, schools, Community Clubs, 
lodges, ete., to plan a program for the year. Such a 
committee could:probably plan a program so that every 
organization could have its public meetings without con- 
flict with public meetings of other organizations. 
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2. That there be an acceptance of the proposition 
that certain times belong exclusively to the schools, cer- 
tain other times belong exclusively to the churches, etc., 
and that every other organization respect these rights. 

For instance we recommend that Friday nights be 
regarded as school night, and that no other organization 
plan for a public meeting on that night, except in cases 
of emergency; that Wednesday night be designated as 
church night, and that schools refrain from holding any 
public function on that night. 

We recommend also that the month’ from May 15 
to June 15 be designated as ‘‘School Month,’’ and that 
as far as possible no public meetings on week nights be 
held during that time except on Wednesday evenings 
which is left open for church functions. 

Also that Passion Week be designated as church 
week, and that schools refrain from all public meetings 
during this week. 

3. Since young people need mental and physical 
rest, we recommend to parents and young people that 
social activities other than on Friday and Saturday 
evenings be discouraged, 


Cuas. McIntosu, Chairman, E. L. Tosre 
J. E. Evans J. H. Bru 
G. W. Sutton « J. D. LEIrPer 
* Committee. 





SCHOOL HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


By J. W. Brecker, 
Managing Director Illinois Tuberculosis Association 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF ORAL HYGIENE 


In a health poster contest put on by a nurse in an 
Illinois County a little girl, who had been drilled on 
the value of good teeth, drew a picture of a cat, showing 
kitty’s pearly white teeth. The cat was just a little 
out of form and shape. Below the picture appeared the 
title: ‘‘I May Be Queer, But I Have Good Teeth.’’ 
Speaking for the cat, the little girl was willing to admit 
her shortcomings as an artist, if she could only convey 
the idea that good teeth are essential to good health. 

Oral hygiene is now generally accepted as a neces- 
sary part of every well-rounded school health program. 
Dental associations have carried on a campaign of edu- 
cation for a number of years. As a part of their con- 
tribution to public health in the community many local 
dentists have voluntarily given their services free of 
charge in school inspection work. An outstanding ex- 
ample is given at Jackson, Mississippi, where in a period 
of four years the teachers and the dentists working to- 
gether were able to score 100% clean mouths in all the 
schools of the city. When the last school had received 
its certificate showing they had reached the 100% mark, 
the schools of the city were given a half holiday,-with a 
big street parade featuring the various phases of mouth 
hygiene. 

Both the physician and the dentist are emphasizing 
the importance of proper tooth-care. Bad teeth are a 
common cause of malnutrition. Ulcers and cancers of 
the stomach have been traced to decayed teeth; so have 
rheumatism and diseases of the kidneys. Cases of tuber- 
culosis may be traced directly to malnutrition caused by 
defective teeth. 

Many cases of mouth-breathing and adenoids arise 
because of the lack of a proper combination of brush, 
tooth-paste and elbow-grease, judiciously and persistently 
applied. Decayed teeth may cause diseases of the ears 
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and eyes. Almost every germ of a general infectious 
nature can be found in the cracks and crannies of hollow 
teeth—waiting and watching for a favorable opportunity 
to jump out and pounce upon the insufficiently protected 
or over-fatigued body. Measles, chickenpox, whooping 
cough, mumps, scarlet fever, diptheria, influenza and 
smallpox have bred in the fertile soil of decayed and 
neglected teeth. 

An eminent medical authority states that ‘‘it is 
asserted that forty percent of all absences from school 
attendance are brought about because little Johnnie or 
Susie has a previous engagement with a toothache. This 
is very interesting, as it touches us in our most vulnerable 
spot, our pocketbooks. Taking New York City as an 
example, 67,000 children fail in promotion to higher 
grades each year owing to deficient scholarship, blamable 
on compulsory absence from the classrooms. While 
68,000 of them are kept from school on account of pain 
or ulceration of their teeth. 

‘*To teach the young idea how to shoot costs thirty- 
six dollars a year a youngster; so that when these chil- 
dren have to duplicate a year’s work we lose a million 
dollars. The loss of that sum falls upon the parents 
who have to pay the taxes. But the greatest sufferer is 
the child himself, who not only has to bear the pain, but 
becomes apathetic and discouraged at his lack of prog- 
ress, and seizes the first excuse for leaving school and 
swelling the ranks of unskilled workers. More than 
seventy-five percent of all school children in the world 
suffer from some form of dental disease. 

‘*Scientific dentists all over the world now believe 
that at least eighty percent of all dental troubles can 
be prevented by properly caring for the teeth from in- 
fancy to old age. Too much cannot be said in favor of 
clean teeth by continuous use of the toothbrush and tooth 
pastes. These are essential, but they do not go far 
enough. Primarily the matter of good teeth depends 
on proper diet. 

‘Tt cannot be denied that it is highly necessary for 
dentists to prescribe mouth-washes and tooth pastes, and 
to give elaborate instructions for using dental floss and 
for brushing the teeth regularly—in just such a way. 
This is very important information and fulfils an im- 
portant purpose. 

‘‘But it would be much better if dentists everywhere 
would teach the people that the great cause of tooth de- 
struction lies principally in lime and phosphorus star- 
vation, brought about by eating—a diet robbed of its 
minerals. ’’ 

With efficient dental service available in every com- 
munity, good brushes and paste within reach of all, and 
an abundance of literature for the asking, there is little 
excuse for neglecting the teeth in the formation of daily 
health habits. 

Children of the lower grades will enjoy singing these 
verses to the tune, ‘‘Round and Round the Mulberry 
Bush’’: 

This is the way we clean our teeth, 
Clean our teeth, clean our teeth, 
This is the way we clean our teeth, 
Every night and morning. 


Take your brush, go up and down, 
Up and down, up and down, 

Take your brush, go up and down, 
Every night and morning. 


Don’t forget both back and front, 
Back and front, back and front, 
Don’t forget both back and front, 
Every night and morning. 
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The Study of Nature 


The principles used by Miss Patterson in this 
book are of wide application in teaching other 
subjects. To bring out the power to learn from 
experience, the procedure is adapted to the 
situation and to the requirements of the par- 
ticular subject. 


Principles of Method 


1st. The principle of the least necessary 
amount of organized knowledge required to 
guide observations, secure attention to the con- 
nections between details, and understand uses 
of parts and values of the things observed ; 

2nd. The principle of using aroused interest 
to establish habits of careful observation and 
checking-up of facts noted, of thoughtful con- 
sideration of the connections found, and of 
sound judgment of uses or values; 

$rd. The principle of seeking clear defini- 
tions of forms, locations and uses of parts, and 
of classifying by likenesses and differences in 
arrangement, place, and use, all parts so as to 
organize knowledge and determine values of 
the study as a whole. 





ADRIAK, 


Paper 238 Pages 


PRICE 90 CENTS 
Postpaid 


VSSsec 


(Publishers’ Note: This book is a successor to 
the successful Lesson Plans in Nature-Study Agri- 
culture by Alice Jean Patterson and Lora M. Dex- 
heimer. When the last edition was sold out, Miss 
Patterson re-wrote the material and enlarged the 
course to a volume of 238 pages, based on her addi- 
tional teaching experience gained since 1916.) 
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THE STUDY OF NATURE 


By ALICE JEAN PATTERSON 





The Method of Attack.—The method of 
teaching this subject differs from the tradi- 
tional recitation in which the teacher asks ques- 
tion after question which the pupils answer 
from memory. In this work the province of 
the teacher is to direct observation, to en- 
courage initiative, and independence of thought 
and expression on the part of the children. 

The Attitude of the Teacher.—In planning 
and in teaching the lessons of this book the 
teacher must realize that the work is an actual 
study of nature. The children must observe 
plants and animals in their native haunts out- 
of-doors. Indoors they must have objects to 
handle, to study, and to use in experiments and 
projects. This means that the teacher must 
have as wide an acquaintance as possible with 
nature material. She must have an innate 
interest in the work. 


Aid to Teacher and Parent 


Miss Patterson’s book, THE STUDY OF 
NATURE, is a handbook that will assist the 
teacher to get a working and growing grasp 
of the possibilities of the subject, enabling her 
to become herself a constant learner in the 
world of nature. 











PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Bloomington, Illinois 








The material is chosen from the environ- 
ment of the children in the home, the school, 
the out-of-doors, and the community. The pur- 
pose of the studies is to bring children into 
intelligent, sympathetic touch with their sur- 
roundings, so that they may come to know and 
to understand something of the life and phe- 
nomena about them and at the same time to 
appreciate and love the world of nature. 


Relation to Parents.—Since the material deals 
so largely with objects and activities in con- 
nection with the home, the care and protection 
of birds and other animal life, the culture of 
plants, beautifying the home grounds, and 
keeping surroundings in a sanitary condition, 
nature study becomes a strong factor in keep- 
ing school and home in close touch with each 
other. The special days suggested in the les- 
sons, such as Garden Day, Health Day, Arbor 
and Bird Day, afford excellent opportunity to 
invite the parents to the school to see what the 
children are accomplishing. 


Health Studies.—In all the grades health 
studies make up a fair proportion of the les- 
sons. This work is emphasized during the 
winter months. It is not so much physiology 
as hygiene and sanitation. Its aim is to lead 
children to form habits that make for good 
health and to become sensitive to unhygienie 
and unsanitary conditions, not only in their 
homes and schools, but in the entire community. 

Correlation and Alternation—One of the 
difficulties that confronts teachers in both rural 
and city schools is lack of time for the lessons. 
Probably the time is not far distant when 
every school will have definite periods for the 
study of nature or science. In the lower grades 
a large part of the reading and language may 
be based upon the nature study lessons. In 
all the grades every lesson in nature study if 
properly taught is a good oral language lesson 
in which the children are seeing things as they 
are and telling the truth about what they see. 
The written work suggested may in part take 
the place of the written language lesson or 
composition. The language period may be used 
for the nature study lesson one day followed 
by a written language lesson the next day. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


Gentlemen: 


Send me....... copies of THE Stupy or 
NATURE at 90 cents a copy. 
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Served by Miles Gloriosus 








THE HIGH-SCHOOL CONFERENCE 


As soon as I get away from the super- 
intendents I begin to feel my age at the 
High School Conference. The principals 
and teachers are of a new and vigorous 
generation with a sparkle in their eyes show- 
ing confidence in themselves and pride in 
their work. Professor Hollister can well 
point with pride to his work in establishing 
the High School Conference as the outstand- 
ing achievement of his career. 


The annual reports Friday morning show 
that the members of the conference are get- 
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ting themselves in the proper frame of mind 
to appreciate the part of the forthcoming 
Twenty-Third Yearbook of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education that will 
deal with the provision that should be made 
for the education of gifted children in a 
republic. Mr. Goble, Miss J. Grace Walker, 
Miss Laura Woodruff, and Mr. E. W. 
Schreiber reported the results of experi- 
ments carried on during the past year in 
homogeneous grouping. It seems that, 
though the classes composed of the common 
or garden variety of students were spurred 
on to greater effort, they lost to some ex- 
tent in general growth of power when they 
were separated from the bright pupils. 

The English Section prepared the way for 
a general use of the new Gray Oral Check 
Reading Tests when Professor C. H. Wool- 
bert warned his audience that a generation 
of mumblers, jumblers, and muddled think- 























i Yes, that is literally true with the new S.V.E. 
Picturol. Imagine 40 pictures on a strip of non- 
inflammable film weighing less than one-half an 
ounce. The illustration above shows one such 
film in the machine and seven more in the little 
metal containers. The Universal Set, which is 
now ready for distribution, comprises over 2500 
pictures covering every elementary school subject. 
They have been painstakingly selected and correl- 
i] ated by the S.V.E. Board of Editors, all thorough- 

ly experienced teachers and leaders in the field of 
visual education. A syllabus accompanies each 
roll of pictures to assist the teacher in getting 
maximum value out of each showing. 


806 West Washington Boulevard 
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Ger WITHIN REACH OF EVERYONE 


This is the most bmpastant development in 
visual Fa. 4 during the last decade. The 
Picturol offers every school a complete, practical 
usable set of pictures at a coat lees than the rental 
for one day of an equal number of 
slides, and in a form occu less than thoes 

quarters of a cubic foot of space, and weighing 
pn about two pounds. | 


papi FOR EVERY CLASS ROOM 


ure of the thumb is all there is to 
opera the simple little Picturol lantern, and 
ictures are assured in classroom. May 
= tell you the complete story? Use the cou 
Stow, ane we will give your sequest imanediots 
attention. 








THE SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc. 


Chicago 





Your Picturol method of visual instruction interests me. Without obligating 
myself, I would be glad to have further details. 


NAME 
ADDRESS . 








SCHOOL 
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ers is in sight if schools emphasize rapid 
silent reading to the exclusion of instruction 
in oral English. In justice to Professor 
Woolbert I hasten to say that he did not 
mention the Gray Oral Check Reading Tests, 
but I am suaeaing them here for your 
benefit. 

The most enjoyable single feature of the 
Conference was the annual luncheon of the 
High Schools Principals Association Friday 
noon in the Wesley Foundation. Both last 
year and this there was a wait of perhaps 
half an hour presumably for the purpose of 
affording the lunching principals an oppor- 
tunity to patronize the Japanese bazaar at 
the foot of the staircase. Last year I bought 
a back scratcher, not that I had any par- 
ticular need for it but because it was an 
attractive oddity and because of the his- 
torical associations of this type of imple- 
ment. Though it is probably as useful as 
one’s vermiform appendix in these days of 
needle showers, I understand that Queen 


Elizabeth and Sir Walter Raleigh used back ~ 


scratchers with great success and pleasure. 
This year I invested in a very dainty apron 
for my three-year old daughter. The apron 
has no particular historical associations but 
it was put to hard labor as soon as I re- 
turned home, which is probably much better. 

Those who visited the Classics Section in 
the Congregational Church were charmed by 
the extensive exhibit of material for use in 
Latin classes. Models of Roman houses, 
complete in every detail, models of Roman 
camps, weapons of war, clothing, arms, ban- 
ners, and armor, and even of that terrible 
bridge that old bald-headed Julius built 
across the Rhine, all these and many more 
articles were on exhibit, loaned by a great 
many high schools of the state. 


DR. CHARLES H. JUDD 


After lying fallow for a year, Professor 
Charles H. Judd of the School’ of Education 
of the University of Chicago was again 
selected to give the annual message to the 
members of the Administrative Section at 
the noon-day luncheon in the Wesley Foun- 
dation. His address on the ‘‘ Development 
of Student Enthusiasm for Study in the 
High School’’ was delivered with a power 
that impressed even the athletic young prin- 
cipals who composed his audience. In all 
the times that I have heard Doctor Judd I 
have watched him scale many heights that, 
before his arrival had been dominated by 
skepticism, lethargic conservatism, or open 
hostility. Judd couples boldness with a 
diplomatic finesse in such a manner that he 
manages to carry his audience with him, no 
matter how startling his appeal might be if 
presented by a less competent advocate. 

This time he held before the devotees of 
football and basketball the opportunities for 
creating a public opinion among high-school 
students in favor of those who attain high 
scholarship. He was careful to furnish many 
practical suggestions that, judging from the 
tremendous applause that followed the close 
of his address, convinced even the hard- 
headed young exponents of the outdoor part 
of high-school education. Mr. T. J. MeCor- 
mack of the LaSalle-Peru Township High 
School, and a number of other secondary 
school executives have already used the 
method advocated by Doctor Judd and it is 
probable that the plan will be given a try 
by many others who were present at the 
luncheon. 


HIGH SCHOOLS EXCHANGE IDEAS 

Superintendent L. W. Smith of the Joliet 
Township High School and Junior College 
has started a movement to secure an ex- 
change of printed and mimeographed ma- 
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terial used by progressive high schools. Con-_ 


siderable valuable material designed to im- 
prove local practice has already been ex- 
changed by a number of the more pro- 
gressive high schools of the state. Super- 
intendent Smith suggests ten points on which 
topic exchanges could be made profitable as 
follows: 

1. Outline of pian for student participa- 

tion in school government. 

. Samples of mimeographed bulletins to 
ers. 
. Schedule for recitations. 
. Copies of student handbook of in- 
formation. 
Method of handling students’ funds. 
Printed catalog of curriculums of 
study. 
Printed or mimeographed syllabi of 
courses of study, e. g., History or 
English. 
8. Chart or outline showing administra- 
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tive organization of school. 

9. Chart or outline showing plan of 
faculty sponsorship for student extra- 
curricular activities. 

10. Chart or outline showing plan for 
faculty sponsorship for student pro- 
grams through school. 


VIEWS OF PHILADELPHIA 


Mr. Frederick C. Eberhardt, 5336 Cather- 
ine Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, an- 
nounces a booklet containing a series of in- 
teresting pictures of important points of 
interest in Philadelphia. Superintendents, 
principals and teachers interested in this 
sort of material are invited to correspond 
with Mr. Eberhardt. 


WASHINGTON NEXT SUMMER 


The National Education Association will 
meet in Washington, D. C., June 29 to 





Let’s consider moving pictures in the 
school from your personal point of 
view. It isn’t customary, we know, 
but the teacher surely has a vital in- 
terest in any equipment for school 
use. How will it affect you? 


First, moving pictures will make it 
possible for you to start a real cul- 
tural and social center in your com- 
munity. Their judicious use in ed- 
ucational entertainments will bring 
the adults as well as the children and 
make you the natural leader in a 
broader civic development. 


Second, moving pictures will increase 
your own effectiveness as a teacher. 
There is no longer any question about 
the uniformity and the lasting char- 
acter of the impressions made by pic- 
tures. Suitable films are now avail- 
able on many subjects. They will 
make your time more productive of 
results. 


To realize these advantages, you re- 
quire first, the projection equipment. 
It is sufficient here to point out that 





the Acme S.V.E. is the ideal school 
projector because the same machine 
is easily available both for entertain- 
ment and class room use; it is both a 
moving picture projector and a stere- 
opticon; and it has the exclusive gold 
glass shutter, making it possible to 
stop anywhere on a film and show a 
still picture. We can go into these 
details with you fully at the proper 
time, also into the matter of film sup- 
ply, financing your equipment, etc. 
All we want to know now, however, 
is that you appreciate the advantages 
to you of having moving pictures in 
your school. Send the coupon below. 


It carries no obligation and will be 
kept strictly confidential. 


-Acme Motion Picture Projector Company 


806 West Washington Boulevard 


CHICAGO 


| Gentlemen 


I would like to sce moving pictures in my school. Without obliga- 
tion to me, you may send me more detailed information looking 
the accomplishment of that purpose. ' 
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July 5, 1924. Delegates and visitors to the 
N. E. A. next summer will undoubtedly ap- 
preciaté that old song of the Spanish Ameri- 
can War, ‘‘There’ll be a hot time in the 
old town tonight.’’ 


NOTABLE WORK DURING BETTER 
ENGLISH WEEK 


Among the many contributions to ‘‘ Better 
English Week,’’ the work of the teachers of 
Decatur under the supervision of Miss Sarah 
Mark Imboden is particularly worthy of 
mention. Mimeographed outlines of four- 
teen ten-minute observation lessons from 
1B through 7B grades were prepared and 
any teachers who are interested may obtain 
copies of these outlines as long as they last 
by writing to Miss Imboden, Supervisor of 
Public Schools, Decatur, Illinois. 


COULTER LECTURING IN CHINA 

Professor John Merle Coulter, Head of 
the Department of Botany and author of the 
widely-read little book on ‘‘ Evolution,’’ has 
been granted leave of absence for the 
Autumn and Winter Quarters, 1923-24, to 
lecture in the Orient. Dr. Coulter arrived 
in Japan ten days after the earthquake and 
finding it impossible to give the lectures 
which had been announced for Japan be- 
cause of the disturbed conditions following 
the earthquake, went immediately to China 
where he has already begun his work, de- 
livering lectures in Shanghai and Nanking. 


WEE BOOKS FOR WEE FOLKS 


All very little folks will welcome with rap- 
ture the new volumes in the holiday issues 
of the ‘‘Wee Books for Wee Folks,’’ sent 
you by this mail: 

‘“*T Don’t Want to Wear Coats and 
Things’’—A modern ballad for young chil- 
dren. By Ruth Kauffman. 

**T Don’t Want to Go to Bed’’—A mod- 
ern ballad for young children. By Ruth 
Kauffman. 

‘*Peter Rabbit and Little White Rabbit.’’ 
By Linda Stevens Almond. 

‘*Three Little Kittens Who Lost Their 
Mittens’’—A new ballad arrangement for 
young children. By Ruth Kauffman. 

‘‘Tom Thumb’’—A ballad arrangement 
for young children. By Charles Stuart Mac- 
Leod 


To those parents of little children in the 
very morning of life, Altemus’ Wee Books 
for Wee Folks come as a positive blessing. 
The stories deal with familiar animals, 
fairies and simple incidents. ‘‘The Four 
Little Pigs That Don’t Have Any Mother,’’ 
for instance, has a few words of text on 
each left-hand page, and, opposite it, an 
appropriate illustration. This arrangement 
holds the attention of the child while the 
mother is reading aloud the text. As the 
fifty other volumes of the Wee Books for 
Wee Folks are printed on a somewhat sim- 
ilar plan, the whole may be commended to 
parents of children between three and seven 
years of age. 

All these little books are prepared with an 
appreciation of what the very little folks 
want in the way of gay covers and numerous 
alluring pictures in bright colors accom- 
panying each of the delightful stories. 
Price, 50 cents each. 


Main Streets of the Nation. A Series of 
Projects on Highway Transport for Ele- 
mentary Schools. By Florence C. Fox. 
Bulletin, 1923, No. 38. Department of In- 
terior, Bureau of Education, Washington 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

The Teachers College Bulletin. Eastern Illi- 
nois State Teachers College at Charleston, 
No. 80, April 1, 1923. Annual Catalogue 
Number, 1922-1923, With Announcements 
for 1923-1924. Charleston, Ill. 
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, ADVANCE OF THE GRAND ARMY 
APOLEON’S name fills more pages in the world’s solemn history than that of any other mortal. 
The advance of his Grand Army into Russia is the turning point of his career and marks the beginning of his downfall. 
During the World War mighty armies marched over the battlefields where Napoleon fought over a century ago. All the 


causes of this mighty struggle may be learned from the pages of history. The one complete, accurate, authoritative and 
reliable history, depicting the rise and fall of every empire, kingdom, principality and power, is the world-famed publication, 


Ridpath’s History # World 


Including a full authentic account of the World War 


Dr. John Clark Ridpath is universally recognized as America’s greatest historian. 
Other men have written histories of one nation or period—Gibbon of Rome, Macaulay 
of England, Guizot of France; but it remained for Dr. Ridpath to write a history of the entire 
World from the earliest civilization down to the present day. 


A Very Low Price and Easy Terms 


We will mame our special low price and easy terms of payment 
only in direct letters. A coupon for your convenience is printed on the 
lower corner of this advertisement. Tear off the coupon, write your name and 
address plainly and mail now before you forget it. We will mail you 46 free 
sample pages without any obligation on your part to buy. These will give 
you some idea of the splendid illustrations and the wonderfully beautiful 
style in which the work is written. We employ no agents, nor do we sell 
through bookstores, so there are no agents’ commissions or book dealers’ 
profits to pay. Our plan of sale enables us to ship direct from factory 
to customer and guarantee satisfaction. 


Six Thousand Years of History 


RIDPATH takes you back to the dawn of History, 
long before the Pyramids of Egypt were built; down 
through the romantic troubled times of Chaldea’s gran- 
deur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth 
and luxury; of Greek and Roman splendor; of Moham- 
medan culture and refinement to the dawn of yesterday, 
including a full authentic account of the World 
War. He covers every race, every nation, every time, 
and holds you spellbound by his wonderful eloquence. 


Endorsed by Thousands 
RIDPATH is endorsed by Presidents of the 


United States, practically all university and college 
presidents, and by a quarter of a million Americans who 
own and love it. Don’t you think it would be worth 
while to mail us the coupon and receive the 46 sample 
pages from the History? They are free. 


Ridpath’s Graphic Style 


RIDPATH pictures the great historical events 

as though they were happening before your eyes; he 
carries you with him to see the battles of old; to meet kings and queens” 
and warriors; to sit in the Roman Senate; to march against Saladin and 
his dark-skinned followers; to sail the southern seas with Drake; to 
circumnavigate the globe with Magellan. He combines absorbing 
interest with supreme reliability. 


THE RIDPATH HISTORICAL SOCIETY WRB ADDRESS. ............ccccccccceeeees 
CINCINNATI, O. 













































THE: 
RIDPATH 
HISTORICAL 

SOCIETY 
Cincinnati, O. 
Please mail, without cost 
to me, sample pages of 
Ridpath’s History of the 
World, containing photogravures 
of The Surrender at Sedan, Napoleon, 
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THE VALUE OF WINNING 
By BR. N. McCorp 


As I travel about officiating in many 
cities of our good country and in many 
states, I wonder just nnd much stress should 
be laid on winning gam 

Within the past See years there has de- 
veloped something akin to a mania for win- 
ning. The great thing seems to be to win— 
regardless of how. Some of our best coaches 
coach that way, and some of their teams 
play that way, and after all is over, the 
victory is many times worth very little, be- 
cause of the way in which it is won. 

I honor and respect the coach who can 
instil fight, courage and gameness to the 
end in his team. I admire the coach who 
can coach aggressive teams and yet does not 
resort to unfair tactics, and when victory 
comes to such a man and such a team it is 
worth the effort. 

It is wonderful to win and most men and 
women are betters winners than they are 
losers. 

Certainly a value can be put on winning. 
Few schdols hire a coach to win, yet if he 
has a few losing seasons they get a new 
coach, showing conclusively that they do put 
a value on winning—that they listen to the 
wails of the multitude which demands a win- 
ning team. I have seen excellent coaches 
pass out because their teams lost—I have 
seen poor coaches take their place and be- 
come heroes because their teams won and I 
know the value of winning is given a lot of 
consideration. 

Personally, I think it is too greatly 
stressed for the good of sport. To me the 
real value of winning lies in the moral effect 
and its relation to athletes and students. If 
they can be magnanimous in victory it is 
worth while, but the real value of winning 
lies in the moral effect of how the victory is 
won. 

Winning is fine, but it can easily be over- 
done and too much winning is as bad, or 
worse than too much losing, so let us not 
stress winning too much as the reaction on 
the lives of our boys and girls may be detri- 
mental to the building of chara¢ter. 


STRAW .VOTE FOR WORLD PEACE 


Esther Everett Lape, Member in Charge 
of the Policy Committee of the American 
Peace Award, 342 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, announces that a nation-wide 
‘‘referendum’’ will be conducted in January 
which will give the citizens of this country 
an opportunity to express their individual 
opinions as to what the relation of the 
United States to the rest of the world shall 
be. Early in January the jury of the Ameri- 
can Peace Award will announce its selection 
of the best plan presented. Immediately 
after that, the winning plan is to be sub- 
mitted to the widest possible public for con- 
sideration and for a vote. Any number of 
copies of the winning plan, accompanied by 
ballots may be secured from the New York 
address of the American Peace Award with- 
out charge. 


BOOKS FOR SMALL SCHOOLS 


Miss Martha Wilson, Librarian of the 
Lincoln Library, Springfield, Illinois, has 
compiled a buying list for small schools en- 
titled, ‘‘ Books for High School Libraries.’’ 
This little pamphlet is for sale by Coe 
Brothers, Springfield, Mlinois, at 25 cents a 
copy. The list contains 44 pages. 
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THE McCORD COACHES’ AND TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
ph N. McCord, Manager 


Keep an up-to-date record x 
your training in our files and we 
will work unceasingly in your 
behalf. Every progressive 


When in need of a teacher or a 
coach write tous. We can aid you 
in your choice and at the same 
time save you time and trouble. 


TEACHER SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND AND 
COACH PRINCIPALS 


Should register with us at once. 
f you do not have a position 
worthy of your scholarship and 


experience, consult us. 
UNITY BUILDING Send for our Registration Blank 


Report your vacancies to us. We 
are at all times in touch with 
} well qualified specialists in all 
branches. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 











PLAIN-AS-PRINT HANDWRITING at commercial re follows quickly an introduction of 
the PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP PEDAGOGICALLY GRADED TEXTBOO KS and close 


rence to 
PALMER METHOD PLAN 
The A. N. Palmer Gempeny continues to teach free more than forty thousand teachers a year how to 
demonstrate joyfully, and teach successfully, good handwriting. 
Our Extension Courses in Practical Handwriting are offered free to all teachers whose pupils have 
our textbooks. Educators in all parts of the world enthusiastically endorse our work. 
Palmer Method Penmanship information sent free anywhere to anyone asking for it. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
3 Place 2128 Calumet Ave. Pittock Bidg. 


Portland, Ore. 








Our clients are the 


New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY _ 2% stants re the 


ALBER 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago sem *2¢ yey 


If deserving of promotion, they will want you. Send for new booklet, “Teaching as a Business.” 
Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; Peyton Bidg., Spokane. 








CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 3) % 


Clinton, Iowa C. E. Cozzens, Manager 
We place Good Teachers in Good Positions at small expense to them. 


FREE REGISTRATION TERRITORY {2%.32 SENTEAL STATES 








WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER POSITIONS 
FREE REGISTRATION — UNEXCELLED SERVICE 
Positions ee wera as BRANCH OFFICES: 


VATE TIRLALENT EA Potiland, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bldg. 
AGENCY Minneapolis, Minn., Lumber Exchange 


OU.S. Nar. Bann Bio¢ DENVER. COLO K. City. Mo Rialto Bldg 
aa ’ *”? . 
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WHAT IS YOUR ANSWER? 


Are you satisfied with the results you are getting in Geography? If you are 
not, what is wrong? Is it the text book? 

Ridgley Geographies and Geography note-books have helped many teachers and 
will help you. The series consists of five books. They are so arranged that the 
child has a hand in the making. This series begins the work with the home life 
experiences of the pupil and leads him mentally to every region of the earth. 

If you have not already examined these books, write us for information or ask 
us to send on an “examination bill” without any obligation on your part, a set for 
examination and be convinced that they will add life to the class and save time for 
the teacher. 

Ask about our Geographic Region Series and a new Three Term Course in 
Geography for Normal Schools. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
Geographical Publishers 








Normal, Illinois 
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Upon receipt of request 
we will send you book 
let descriptive ot any 
material in which you 
may be interested 








TYPEWRITERS 


All makes slightly used machines $20 up. 
Five days free trial. Easy monthly pay- 
ments. Express prepaid. Guaranteed two 
years. Write today for price-list “‘T”’. 

PAYNE COMPANY 


Dept. B.T. Rosedale Station, Kans. City, KANSAS 








While Teaching 


become moreefficient through 
courses in your particular 
subject whether it be English, 
Mathematics, History or the 
Sciences or through profes- 
sional courses in education like “‘Genetic 
Ps hology,”” ‘StoryTellingin Primary Grades,” 

lementary School Adminis!ration and Super- 
vision,” **Methods of Teachine t1 Elementar 
Schools,” “‘The Junior High School Movement,” 
“Educational easurements,” etc. The Univer- 
sity gives over 450 courses by mail wai 
command credit towards a Bachelor degree. 
Begin any time. 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


81 Ellis Hall Chicago, Illinois 

















VISIT EUROPE 


SUMMER OF 1924. 
France, > 
Baan ee ete Reaese 


Naples with Environs and French Riviera included 
Extended automobile excursions. 


56 Days - - - $725 
64 Days - - - $850 
72 Days - - - $980 


Price covers all necessary travel expenses. 
Parties will be limited to twenty-five persons. 
Sailings from New York and from Montreal. 


Send for booklet giving detailed information. 
Tear Travel Tours, 


245 Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, Illinois 








Anco Biological Supplies 


Living material: frogs, turtles, crayfish. Preserved 
material: botanical and soeees representing all 
phyla, microscopic slides of all kinds. Write for 
our catalog No. 21. 


THE ANGLERS CO. 
1527 W. Lake St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ILLINOIS TEACHER 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL 
By Dantret A. TEAR 
THE VOYAGE 


Europe might be called the playground of 
America. Annually thousands visit this land 
of America’s ancestry and take the keenest 
delight in its national life, wonderful archi- 
tecture, and great galleries which house the 
finest art collections in the world. Such a 
vacation is not a mere pleasure trip; it is 
educational in the best sense. One gets a 
different point of view. Europeans are no 
longer just foreigners but a people very 
much like ourselves with aspirations and 
problems and achievements. 

The ocean voyage is intensely interesting. 
Sailing from New York we leave the great 
city itself with crowded streets, lofty build- 
ings, and extensive harbors with vessels sail- 
ing to all parts of the world. As the steamer 
passes out of the Hudson River and crosses 
the bay, one gets a fine view of the skyline 
of New York, of the Jersey shore, the docks 
at Hoboken, Brooklyn Bridge, the statue of 
Liberty, Ellis Island, and the shores of Long 
Island. 

If the sailing is from Montreal the de- 
parture is scarcely less interesting. Montreal, 
situated at the foot of Royal Mountain, is 
an interesting city. For about three days 
the steamer is in the St. Lawrence River and 
the Bay. On either side are farms, villages, 
and interminable forests. Approaching Que- 
bee one gets a fine view of the city, of the 
high bluff sealed by Wolff, the Plains of 
Abraham lying beyond, the old fort, and the 
great hotel Chateau Frontenac overlooking 
the river and the city. Occasionally the 
steamer makes a stop of a few hours here, 
giving an opportunity to visit this historic 
spot with its French-Canadian people and 
peculiar customs. During the night of the 
third day out, the swing and dip of the 
steamer reveals the fact that we have left the 
gulf, passed Newfoundland, and are getting 
well out into the ocean. 

To most travelers an ocean voyage gives 
the keenest pleasure. The whole experience 
is a novel one and always interesting. 
There are rare periods when the sea is as 
placid as an inland lake; then again the 
great ship is tossed about as though it were 
a plaything of the deep. Days of bright 
sunshine with a wonderful sea may be fol- 
lowed by a period of storm when the ocean 
reveals its tremendous power and glorious 
magnificence. But on board all is life and 
activity. The modern steamers are splendid 
hotels with every convenience for the com- 
fort and enjoyment of passengers. The best 
of them are great floating palaces. To many 
persons the ocean voyage is one of the great 
pleasures of the summer’s vacation. 


Professor E. L. Bogart, author of 
Bogart’s ‘‘Economic History of the 
United States,’’ (Longmans, Green & 
Co.), has recently returned from Persia 
and is spending a short time visiting 
his brother in New York City before return- 
ing to his work at the University of Illinois. 
Professor Bogart has been in Persia for a 
year in charge of the Bank of Persia and 
acting in an advisory capacity to the Persian 
Government. 





Harry F. ADMIRE: Progressive Typewrit- 
ing. New York, 1923. The Macmillan 
Company. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 207. 

HEINRICH E. BucHHOLZ: Of What Use are 
Common People? Baltimore, Md., 1923. 
Warwick & York, Inc. Cloth. Pp. 251. 

Davip GREw: Beyond Rope and Fence. 
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*300-Cash Prizes 


COMPETITION OPEN TO TEACHERS ™& 
for Best Educational Motion Ficture Scenarios— 
Prize-winning scenario to be filmed and aistrib- 
vue to American schools. For details of contest pag 

E SOCIETY wok VISUAL EDUC N, INC, 

806 West Washington Boulevara, © Chicago 
A National Organization of American Educators 









Stableton’s 
YOUR PROBLEMS and MINE 


are the memoirs of a master. For years Superintendent 
Stableton was preeminently successful in handling 
actual p of Your Pr and 
Mine is @ case book for all who are interested in the 
guidance of youth. (Price $/.50). 
PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 














Seventy illustrations showing all 
known and many new stitches, also 
all about stems, punch work and 
Wallachian. Fine quality paper 
with cover in two colors. Price 
25 cents postpaid. 


The Embroidery House 


Dept. T. 
905 South 3rd St. 








NILES, MICH. 





‘*THERE’S A REASON’’— 


**Tf a student feels he is losing his inter- 
est in his studies—going stale—would not 
the part of wisdom be to arouse somehow in 
himself profound disgust, or anger at his 
lethargy, or vivid excitement by anticipation 
of the rewards of greater achievement? It 
would seem so; and perhaps the answer 
would be affirmative if there were not bet- 
ter ways. The physician often faces a simi- 
lar situation. The patient reports bodily 
sluggishness and loss of grip. While pills 
or stimulants may be prescribed, the phy- 
sician knows they are but temporary expedi- 
ents which work no permanent cure. The 
remedy lies not in drugs but in better 
hygiene; better habits of eating, sleeping, 
work, and play. * * The emotional up- 
heaval is like a ie strictly an emergency 
measure, to be used only as a last resort, 
and then advisedly.’’ 

Arthur I. Gates, in Psychology 
for Students of Education, 
Macmillan. 

















